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Hanging by a thread: Norfolk's rarest spiders 


Helen Smith 


Introduction 


Britain has a spider fauna of over 680 
species but despite the well-established 
importance of spiders as pest predators, 
and in ecological webs, relatively 
little attention has been paid to their 
conservation. An urgent need to rectify this 
was highlighted by the publication in 2017 
of a new Red List, A Review of Scarce and 
Threatened Spiders (Araneae) of Great Britain 
(Harvey et al. 2017). Using internationally 
agreed criteria defined by the International 
Union for Nature Conservation (IUCN), 
the review found that a fifth of British 
species were classified as either Threatened 
with extinction or Near Threatened (IUCN 
2012). 


Extinction threat defined by the IUCN 
categories is just one of several systems 
for identifying conservation concern 
and rarity. The IUCN system focuses on 
extinction risk using stringent and often 
complex criteria to define the categories. 
These include the area a species occupies, 
measures of decline, and numbers and 
sizes of populations. The new British Red 
List helps to underpin policy and advice 
given by the statutory agencies but has no 
statutory teeth. 


The statutory underpinning of species 
conservation in Britain prioritises different 
lists of species. Some of our rarest species, 
and those particularly vulnerable to direct 
persecution or collection, are protected 
under the schedules of the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act 1981 (as amended). 
For spiders, only two of the largest 
and most spectacular of Britain’s many 
very rare species — the Ladybird Spider 
Eresus sandaliatus and the Fen Raft Spider 


Dolomedes plantarius - are fully protected 
under Schedule 5 of the Act. Other species 
receive a lesser degree of protection 
through statutory commitment to their 
conservation. These are the species of 
principle importance, or priority species, 
listed in the 2006 Natural Environment 
and Rural Communities (NERC) Act in 
England and Wales (Sections 41 (S14) and 
42 (S42) respectively), and on the Scottish 
Biodiversity List defined by the Nature 
Conservation (Scotland) Act 2004. Before 
devolution, these were known as _ the 
Biodiversity Action Plan (BAP) species. 
They were identified as conservation 
priorities between 1995 and 1999 as part 
of the UK Biodiversity Action Plan, which 
arose from compliance with the 1992 
Convention on Biological Diversity. 


A further categorisation of conservation 
concern, the Amber List, hasbeen developed 
in Britain to cover species that remain 
relatively common but show substantial 
recent decline. Amber lists were originally 
devised for birds (Gibbons et al. 1996) 
but are now being more widely applied; 
Harvey et al. (2017) apply an Amber List to 
Britain’s spiders for the first time. Finally, in 
Britain species are often classified by their 
National Rarity Status. This categorisation 
is simply based on distribution data and 
is not designed to be an assessment of 
threat. With some exceptions, species are 
considered to be Nationally Scarce when 
they occur in 100 or fewer hectads (10 km 
squares) or Nationally Rare, occurring 
in 16 or fewer hectads. These definitions 
replace an earlier designation, of Nationally 
Notable, that was subdivided into Notable 
‘a’ (30 or fewer hectads) and ‘b’ (31 to 100 
hectads). The rarity statuses of British 
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spiders were revised by Harvey et al. (2017) 
for the first time since 1990 (Merrett 1990). 


These diverse classification systems can 
make the setting of national, let alone 
regional priorities perplexing and lack of 
understanding of the differences between 
them can lead to inappropriate use in 
conservation evaluations. In this paper, 
I discuss first of all how these different 
classifications are applied to spiders at a 
national level. Then, taking Norfolk as an 
example, I consider how they can be used 
in a regional context to ensure that precious 
survey, monitoring and _ conservation 
resources can be directed most effectively. 
In the second part of the paper I use the 
conservation recovery programme for one 
of Britain’s rarest and Norfolk’s most iconic 
spiders, the Fen Raft Spider Dolomedes 
plantarius, as an example of how effectively 
directed resources, underpinned by 
conservation designations, can change the 
fortunes of species on the brink. 


Applying conservation and rarity 
designations to spiders 
The data 


Any classification of species by conservation 
status or rarity is only as good as the 
quality of the data on which it is based. For 
spiders, and many other invertebrate taxa, 
the complex issues around identification 
and detection probability, as well as 
training and recruitment of expertise, are 
well known. The data used by Harvey et 
al. (2017) for the new Red and Amber lists, 
and National Rarity statuses, came from the 
national Spider Recording Scheme (SRS). 
Although additional data are available 
through the National Biodiversity Network 
(NBN) gateway, their quality cannot be 
verified adequately for a group in which 
microscopic characters are essential for the 
definitive identification of many species. 
Spider data have been systematically 
collated by the SRS since 1987, although an 
earlier scheme set up in 1964 contributed to 
the dataset. The first phase of the scheme 


culminated in the two volume Provisional 
Atlas of British Spiders, published in 2002 
(Harvey et al. 2002). Now in Phase IL, 
the Scheme focuses on the collection of 
autecological, phenological and_ habitat 
data as well as continuing to build our 
picture of the changing distributions of 
Britain’s spiders. 


By the end of 2017, the SRS held well over 
a million records — a huge tribute to the 
many, mostly amateur, arachnologists who 
collected them, as well as to the Scheme’s 
Area Organisers who verify and collate the 
data and submit it to the National Organiser. 
Since 2010 the Scheme has also accepted 
online submissions of records of easily- 
identified spider species, allowing wider 
public participation. Spider recording has 
been further boosted by the publication 
in 2017 of an accessible new photographic 
field guide, the first since 1989 (Bee et al. 
2017). This has been accompanied by a 
substantial increase in the availability of 
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Figure 1. National Spider Recording Scheme 
hectad coverage by 2017. 
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training courses, many run by the Field 
Studies Council and taught by British 
Arachnological Society experts. 


Rare and threatened spiders in Norfolk 


Nationally, the SRS has records in almost 
all hectads in Britain (Figure 1). Norfolk 
has complete coverage although four 
hectads have no records since 1991 at latest. 
Overall, 416 species have been recorded in 
the county, slightly over 60% of the British 
total and the ninth highest for any county. 


Inevitably, at a tetrad scale, coverage is 
much patchier. Figure 2 illustrates this for 
Norfolk, where large parts of the county 
are unrecorded and the focus is clearly on 
the most populated areas and visited parts 
of the countryside. Systematic coverage 
has never been targeted at tetrad scale: 
for spiders, and many other invertebrate 
taxa, achieving reasonably comprehensive 
coverage at this scale is not achievable at 
present given the vast amount of fieldwork 
that would be needed and the limited 
number of recorders with appropriate 
expertise. Nevertheless recording at a 
reasonably high spatial resolution, ideally 
along with some measure of recording 
effort, is most likely to result in data that 
provide reasonably robust measures of 
distributional change. 











The numbers of records collected in the 
recorded tetrads re-emphasise the coverage 
pattern, with most in more populated 
areas and in well-known wildlife hotspots 
(Figure 3). However, the inevitable biases in 
recording effort, both geographically and in 
terms of time invested, make it difficult to 
distinguish real hot spots for spider species 
richness. Nonetheless, when the number of 
species recorded in each tetrad is examined 
(Figure 4), the well-known, quality wildlife 
habitats start to stand out more clearly as 
the recording effort invested there yields 
higher returns. As expected, the Broads, 
the Brecks and to some extent other 
heathlands (Foulden Common, Roydon 
Common, Dersingham Bog) and the coast 
have relatively high species richness. 


The focus of this paper is on rarity and 
conservation concern and, in this context, 
examination of the distribution of hot spots 
in Nationally Rare and Nationally Scarce 
species usefully removes some of the 
recording effort bias (Figure 5). The urban 
hot spots in overall species richness are lost 
and the importance for rare spiders of the 
classic Norfolk habitats — the Broads, the 
heathlands, and the coast — becomes clearer. 
However, rarity per se is not necessarily a 
good indicator of conservation concern; 
some very rare species are known to persist 
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Figure 3. Numbers of 
spider records from Norfolk 
tetrads. 


Figure 4. Numbers of spider 
species recorded from 
Norfolk tetrads. 


| Map data updated 17 January 2018 
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Table 1. Comparison 


Designation Number of species in: %o Of 
— species of conservation and 
Britain Norfolk a rarity designations of 
Norfolk Norfolk spiders with 
those from Britain 
Red List: as a whole based on 
Regionally Extinct 3 0 Cee oe SESS G)DEEIEs 
(species considered 
Critically Endangered 18 1 to be exclusively 
Endangered 30 3 10 synanthropic, or very 
Gallet | 5A 8 15 recent colonists are 
excluded). 
Near Threatened 29 6 Di 
Data Deficient ii. D 18 
S41 (England) (formerly BAP) Sil ilk 36 
Amber List 43 31 72 
Nationally Scarce 7/1 90 58) 
Nationally Rare 52 2D, 15 


over long periods in sizable and stable 
populations in unthreatened sites. 


Comparison of the numbers of species in 
the different classifications of conservation 
concern (Table 1) shows that, while Nor- 
folk has relatively low percentages of the 
national totals, it still has many species in 
these categories. Even devising and deliv- 
ering conservation plans for the 12 Norfolk 
species in the Red List “Threatened’ catego- 
ries (Critically Endangered, Endangered 
and Vulnerable) which are considered to 
be at risk of extinction, would be a signifi- 
cant task. Inclusion of the “Near Threat- 
ened’ species, which are close to meeting 
the Threatened thresholds, and ‘Data De- 
ficient’ species that are extremely rare but 
cannot be categorised because of insuffi- 
cient information, would bring this total to 
20. The new Amber list of still common but 
apparently rapidly declining species adds 
another 31 Norfolk species (Table 1). 


In practice, it is the statutory status of the 
S41priority species, rather than the Red or 
Amber lists, which is the primary driver of 
much of the species conservation agenda 
in England. Public authorities, including 


ministers and local authorities, are guided 
by these lists in discharging their duty to 
‘have regard to the conservation of biodi- 
versity in England and Wales’. There were 
three main criteria for inclusion in the list 
although these were much less tightly pre- 
scribed, and gave more latitude for expert 
opinion, than the Red List criteria. The first, 
international threat, was impossible to as- 
sess satisfactorily for spiders; there were 
no prior assessments of global threat, and 
no hard data on which to make these in a 
continental European context because spi- 
der recording there lagged behind that in 
Britain (Russell-Smith & Harvey 2005). The 
same issue also made the second criterion, 
international responsibility and decline in 
Britain, problematic. Estimates of decline 
for this, and for the third criterion, marked 
decline in Britain, were based on a com- 
parison of two major survey periods, using 
only records from hectads that were well 
covered in both periods. 


The resulting 541 list includes 31 spider 
species. Eleven of these occur in Norfolk 
but most of these have only a small 
proportion of their national occurrence in 
the county (Table 2); D. plantarius is the 
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Table 2. Section 41 


a5 nats Family S41 Species in Norfolk %hectads Red/ Rarity 

Priority Species oe in Norfolk Amber status 
Norfolk and their 

other designations. Pisauridae Dolomedes plantarius oy) VU NR 

Philodromidae Philodromus fallax + VU NR 

Liocranidae Agroeca cuprea 1S NT NR 

Lycosidae Arctosa fulvolineata + NT NR 

Gnaphosidae — _Haplodrassus dalmatensis 3 Amber NS 

Salticidae Sitticus caricis 19 = NR 

Dictynidae Dictyna pusilla 4 = NS 

Theridiidae Dipoena inornata 2 = NS 

Linyphiidae Notioscopus sarcinatus 6 = NS 

Salticidae Pseudeuophrys obsoleta 6 = NS 

Linyphiidae Saaristoma firma 1 - NS 


main exception to this, with a third of the 
number of national total of hectads. 


The overlap between the S41 list of priority 
species and both the Red and Amber Lists 
is, perhaps surprisingly, rather restricted 
(Table 2). Only two of the county’s S41 
species are considered to be under threat 
of extinction nationally and a further two 
are Near Threatened. Of the remainder, 
one is Amber listed, one Nationally Rare 
and the rest are Nationally Scarce. That 
Norfolk contributes only a relatively low 
percentage of the national occurrence 
of most of Britain’s 541 species, most of 


which are not considered to be at risk of 
extinction, suggests that the S41 list may not 
provide the best basis for organisations and 
individuals without the burden of statutory 
responsibility to prioritise their recording 
and conservation planning for spiders. 
Other classifications of conservation 
priority may be more appropriate. 


Norfolk hot-spots for numbers of Red 
Listed spiders show, unsurprisingly, 
that these are the county’s wetlands, 
heathlands and coast (Figure 6). Wetlands 
are particularly prominent, especially 
Broadland, with important outliers on the 








Figure 6. Numbers of 
Threatened (Red Listed) 
spider species in Norfolk. 
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mid-Yare and on the Waveney at Redgrave 
& Lopham Fen. In general, the heathlands 
and coast have fewer hot-spots than the 
wetlands. Although some coverage bias is 
likely to influence this pattern, it fits with 
our understanding of Norfolk’s exceptional 
wildlife habitats (JNCC 2018, Panter eft al. 
ZOD): 


These broad patterns of habitat preferences 
of spider species of conservation concern 
indicated by the distribution hot-spots can 
be roughly quantified by looking at the 
preferences of the species on the combined 
Red (including Near Threatened) and S41 
lists for these habitats, using SRS data 
(Table 3). Although this is inevitably a 
very rough approximation because spiders 
select suites of environmental conditions 
that can sometimes be delivered by what 
we might perceive as very different habitats 
(for example coastal dunes and inland 
heaths), it nevertheless shows the huge 
importance of Norfolk in a national context 
for threatened wetland spiders; thirty-nine 
percent of its species in these categories 
are: wetland specialists, compared with 
25% nationally. Perhaps unsurprisingly 
given the extent and diversity of Norfolk’s 
coastline, species associated with coastal 
habitats are also a rather higher proportion 
of the total in Norfolk than nationally. 
Conversely, the percentage of heathland 


Table 3. Preferences of spiders of conservation 
concern nationally and in Norfolk for the 

broad habitat groupings highlighted by the 
distribution map (Figure 6). National data are 
percentages of the combined Red, Amber, $41, 
$42 and Scottish Biodiversity lists. Norfolk data 
are percentages of the combined Red, Amber 
and S41 lists for the county. 


Habitat Percentage of species of 
conservation concern 
Nationally Norfolk 
Wetland 20 39 
Coastal 16 24 
Heathland 20 ILS) 


species in the Norfolk fauna is rather lower 
than nationally. This may reflect the former 
richness and extent of the southern English 
heaths but may well be modified by the 
greater recording effort there in comparison 
to heathland elsewhere until quite recently, 
including Breckland. The 2017 discovery at 
Clumber Park, Nottinghamshire, of what 
now emerges as a significant population of 
Thanatus formicinus, is a salutary example. 
Just prior to the discovery, Harvey et al. 
(2017) classified this species as Critically 
Endangered — Potentially Extinct on the basis 
that it had not been recorded in any of its 
three historical heathland sites in southern 
England for almost 50 years. 


Prioritising species of conservation concern 
in Norfolk 


The pre-eminence in Norfolk of species of 
conservation concern that depend on the 
habitats for which the county is best known 
suggests that these may be the species that 
would most justify targeted research and 
survey efforts. Defined more tightly, I 
would suggest that targeted species should, 
at a minimum, be those for which Norfolk 
holds the greater part of their national 
distribution — arguably the species for 
which we should feel most responsibility. 
To this list shouid be added any species 
of conservation concern for which no 
one county holds the greater part of their 
distribution and where responsibility must 
be shared; further analysis of the national 
data is needed to identify species meeting 
this criterion. Across both the S41 and Red 
Lists, there are nine species of conservation 
concern (including Near Threatened) for 
which 50% or more of the hectads in which 
they occur nationally are in Norfolk (Table 
4). Two species, Walckenaeria _ stylifrons 
and Robertus insignis, are recorded only 
from Norfolk. The former is recorded 
only from Weeting Heath, most recently 
in 1994, and the latter from Catfield Fen 
in 1988, with a single record eighty years 
earlier from the Norwich area. For species 
like these, targeted surveys to verify their 
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Table 4. Species of 
conservation concern for 
which Norfolk supports 
50% or more of the 
national distribution. 
Species evaluated were 
from both the 2017 Red 
List and S41 list. (NB 
Syedra myrmicarium 

was not evaluated for 
the Red List because its 
discovery post-dated the 
review period but would 
now be evaluated as 
Data Deficient). 


Species 


Robertus insignis 
Centromerus semiater 
Karita paludosa 
Clubiona frisia 

Neon valentulus 


Marpissa radiata 


Syedra myrmicarium 


presence, establish their distribution and 
more precisely characterise their habitat, 
are an essential prerequisite for their 
conservation and very much within the 
remit of organisations like the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society. 


The Fen Raft Spider Dolomedes 
plantarius in Norfolk 
Past 


With one of its three known remnant British 
populations in Norfolk, the spectacular and 
semi-aquatic Fen Raft Spider D. plantarius 
just missed the 50% of national hectads 
threshold suggested above for a Norfolk 
conservation priorities list. First definitively 
described in the UK from Redgrave and 
Lopham Fen by Dr. Eric Duffey (a discovery 
published in the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists’ Society: Duffey 
1958), it remains strongly associated with 
the county and is the Norfolk spider species 
that has received most national attention as 
a conservation priority. 


At a national level, it ticks all the boxes for 
conservation concern and priority. As well 
as being one of only two spider species 
fully protected under Schedule 5 of the 1981 
Wildlife and the Countryside Act, with only 
three sites it is of course Nationally Rare. 
It was one of the first three UK spiders to 
have a Biological Action Plan published 
and is now an S41 priority species. On 


Walckenaeria stylifrons 


Baryphyma maritimum 


Norfolk % UK Red List Habitat 
hectads _hectads 
1 100 VU heath 
p 100 DD fen 
4 80 EN fen 
4 67 VU fen 
9 64 NT dune 
4 ay CR fen 
11 55 VU fen 
7 50 NT dune 
1 50 NE dune 


the first British Red List (Bratton 1991) it 
was Classified as Endangered; the new list 
classifies it as Vulnerable (Harvey et all. 
2017). Finally, and significantly, it is one 
of only two British species on the IUCN’s 
international Red List (World Conservation 
Monitoring Centre 1996), reflecting its 
Vulnerable status across its European 
range. 


The distribution of this species is highly 
disjunct, with remnant populations found 
in Norfolk, on the Pevensey Levels in 
East Sussex, and at Crymlyn Bog east 
of Swansea. It highlights the extent of 
loss and degradation of the high quality, 
neutral to alkaline lowland wetlands on 
which it depends. Wetlands were drained 
at a rate of 1,000 km? per year in the middle 
of the 19" century (UK NEA 2011). By the 
1950s, when D. plantarius was discovered 
at Redgrave & Lopham Fen, agrochemical 
pollution as well as drainage was resulting 
in profound damage to remaining wetlands, 
rapidly diminishing the chances of other 
remnant populations being discovered. 
Nevertheless, this species’ lack of historical 
record in Britain is sometimes used to 
challenge the conservation case — always 
more easily made when losses can be dated 
and mapped. 


In addition to rapid habitat loss, there are 
several likely explanations for the lack of 
pre-1956 records. Two concern issues with 
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site sit > 


Adult female Dolomedes plantarius holding her egg sac beneath her body. 


finding the spiders and a further two with 
identifying them. This species can maintain 
low-density populations in extremely 
intractable and therefore under-recorded 
habitat — deep water margins of lakes and 
ponds surrounded by species including 
saw-edged Great Fen-sedge Cladium 
mariscus where it constructs the nursery 
webs in which it defends its newly hatched 
spiderlings. Moreover, despite its bold 
appearance when seen at close quarters, it 
is highly cryptic. The bright lateral stripe 
present in the majority of individuals 
provides effective camouflage where the 
meniscus, distorting around emergent 
plant stems, reflects sunlight. 


D. plantarius is one of two Dolomedes species 
in Britain and Western Europe. Its congener, 
D. fimbriatus, a Nationally Scarce species 
of wet heaths and acidic mires in Britain, 
is very similar in size and appearance and 
requires microscopic examination of the 
genitalia to separate it reliably from D. 





plantarius (Roberts 1993). Discoveries of 
Dolomedes are often attributed to this species 
without careful checking: the D. plantarius 
populations on the Pevensey Levels and 
in South Wales were both known, and 
assumed to be D. fimbriatus, well before 
they were correctly identified (Kirby 1990 
and Clark & Clark 2003 respectively). Eric 
Duffey records that he was (fortuitously) 
alerted to the possibility that the first 
Dolomedes he discovered at Redgrave and 
Lopham Fen in 1956 was not D. fimbriatus 
because it lacked a lateral stripe; the 
presence of plain individuals was already 
known from D. plantarius but not from D. 
fimbriatus populations. 


The difficulty of separating the two British 
Dolomedes species is further compounded 
historically by taxonomic confusion. The 
species were first described by Clerck in 
1757 but plantarius was not widely accepted 
as a distinct species until the 1920s (Bonnet 
1930); all reports of Dolomedes pre-dating 
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this in Britain are attributed to D. fimbriatus. 
Bonnet undertook meticulous investigation 
of British records, and concluded that 
1678 descriptions by Lister from York and 
Doncaster, and 19% century specimens 
of Blackwall’s, were plantarius, but his 
evidence was not accepted by influential 20" 
century arachnologists, including Bristowe 
and Locket and Millidge (Duffey 1958). The 
most important records pre-dating Duffey’s 
discovery, however, come from naturalists 
recording in still substantially intact areas 
of the Cambridgeshire fens in the 19" 
century. Literature research by Ilan Dawson 
reveals accounts of spiders that were 
undoubtedly Dolomedes in the Wicken area 
between the 1840s and 1890s. These were 
inevitably recorded as D. fimbriatus but the 
habitats, including a monastic fish pond as 
well as alkaline fens, indicate very strongly 
that these were D. plantarius. Although 
Duffey was aware of some of these sources, 
he refers to them as ‘old and doubtful’. 
Very sporadic, but unverified sightings of 
Dolomedes at Wicken Fen have continued 
into the current century, frustratingly from 
very experienced visiting arachnologists 
who assumed that they were seeing a 
known population of D. fimbriatus. 


Present 


At the time D. plantarius was discovered 
on the Norfolk/Suffolk border, the pace of 
habitat destruction across its likely former 
range was still increasing. The three known 
sites with remnant populations represent 
microcosms of the likely national picture. 
Most notably, at Redgrave and Lopham Fen, 
the well-known construction of an artesian 
bore hole for public water supply in the late 
1950s, without any form of risk assessment, 
led to catastrophic desiccation. Exacerbated 
by the increasing frequency of droughts, 
the D. plantarius population was reduced 
to precariously low numbers by the 1990s 
(Smith 2000). Its survival during this period 
was almost certainly attributable primarily 
to the drastic conservation measure of 
pumping water from the borehole to two 


isolated areas of turf ponds to which the 
spiders had become confined. The spiders 
in these areas, separated by around 400 
metres and 40 years, show evidence of 
restricted gene flow, inbreeding and loss of 
genetic diversity (Holmes 2008, Vugdelic 
2006). 


On the Pevensey Levels the very extensive 
area of grazing marsh ditches that 
supported the spiders became severely 
fragmented and degraded by drainage, 
arable conversion and accompanying 
agrochemical contamination (Gasca Tucker 
& Acreman 1999). Accompanying lowering 
of the summer water table further reduced 
the extent of suitable habitat. InSouth Wales, 
the habitat was degraded by urbanization 
and industrialization (Robertson 2000). 


By the time the Action Plan for the spiders 
was first published in 1998, funding for 
relocation of the borehole and restoration 
of conditions suitable for re-establishment 
of high quality fen habitat (Smith & 
Tilmouth 2014), finally gave cause for 
optimism at Redgrave and Lopham Fen. 
Based on the spider’s high reproductive 
rate, ambitious targets were set for 
recolonization of the site. Concern about 
the intrinsic vulnerability of the spider 
nationally, together with research evidence 
of low dispersal propensity, led to an even 
more ambitious target of an increase from 
three to 12 British populations by 2020. It 
was clear by then that this could only be 
achieved by establishing new populations 
in suitably restored habitat. 


The resulting translocation programme 
followed agreed international (IUCN 2013) 
and national guidelines (JNCC 2003) and 
beganin2010. By 2015, fournew populations 
had been established, all in extensive areas 
of restored Broadland grazing marshes. 
The first two were downstream on the 
Waveney from Redgrave and Lopham Fen, 
at Castle and Carlton Marshes. Despite 
their proximity and formerly much greater 
connectivity to this valley fen, the habitat 
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at these sites is almost identical to that on 
the Pevensey Levels and has recovered 
remarkably from a mixture of arable 
conversion and pasture ‘improvement’. 
Two further populations were established 
within the Broads catchment: on the mid- 
Yare marshes east of Norwich (2012/2013) 
and on Ludham Marshes on the Bure 
(2014/2015). 


Research to inform and underpin the 
translocation programme established that 
the three, isolated, British populations of D. 
plantarius were genetically distinguishable 
from one another as wellas from populations 
on the near continent (Vugdelic 2006). 
To maximise genetic diversity, the new 
populations were therefore founded with 
stock from both of the English populations. 
Spiders could be safely taken as adults with 
ege sacs from the relatively large Pevensey 
Levels population but were captive- 
reared from Redgrave & Lopham Fen, 
substantially increasing spiderling survival 
and minimising impact on the fragile 
source population. In all, around 6,000 
captive-reared, three month old Redgrave 
and Lopham spiderlings and 56 Pevensey 
females with nurseries containing in the 
region of a further 25,000 dispersal stage 
(ca 5 day old) spiderlings were released 
at the first three new sites. By 2014 the 
Castle Marshes population was so well 
established that it was used to supply the 
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new population on the Ludham Marshes, 
removing the need to take any spiders from 
the remnant wild populations. 


Monitoring showed that by 2017 the new 
populations at Castle Marshes and on the 
Mid-Yare had greatly increased their range 
and had nursery numbers well in excess 
of a thousand (Figure 8). The more coastal 
Carlton Marshes population grew more 
slowly while that at Ludham is still at an 
early stage of establishment. Four factors 
appeared to contribute to rapid expansion of 
these populations. Systematic monitoring of 
the Redgrave and Lopham Fen population 
since the early 1990s suggested that most 
D. plantarius there have a two year life cycle 
— growing through their second summer 
after hatching, and breeding before dying 
in their third. The staged translocation 
work showed that on the grazing marshes, 
a proportion of the population matured 
and bred in its second summer, increasing 
the potential rate of population growth. 
This was considerably enhanced by a very 
much higher proportion of adult females 
on the grazing marshes than at Redgrave 
and Lopham Fen producing two rather 
than one brood of spiderlings. 


The presence of Water Solider Stratiotes 
aloides on some of the grazing marsh 
ditches is a third factor in the rapid growth 
of the new populations. Its spiky, floating 
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Figure 8. Increase in the size 
of the Dolomedes plantarius 
populations, assessed by 
minimum estimates of 
nursery web numbers at the 
four Broadland translocation 
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Figure 9 The impact of Water Soldier Stratiotes aloides on nursery web densities at Castle Marshes, 


Suffolk. 


rosettes provide an ideal structure for 
supporting D. plantarius nursery webs. 
Where it covers a ditch surface, S. aloides 
can double the area of habitat available 
for nursery construction, and support 
very high densities of D. plantarius (e.g. 
Figure 9). It is a common feature of the 
spider's habitat in the Netherlands and 
on the Pevensey Levels (Helsdingen 1995, 
Beale & Doberski 2002). The more variable 
cover of S. aloides on the Carlton Marshes 
ditches than at other sites is likely to be a 
significant factor in the lower density of the 
D. plantarius population there. Finally, the 
rapidity of spread of the spiders through 
the grazing marsh ditches at the new sites 
is likely to result from much greater habitat 
connectivity, and hence mobility, than 
among the relatively isolated Redgrave 
and Lopham Fen turf ponds embedded in 
tall, dense C. mariscus. 


At Redgrave and Lopham Fen, 17 years on 
from closure of the bore-hole, much has 
changed. Although hydrological recovery 
was rapid, habitat recovery was much more 
gradual but is now delivering much greater 
areas of C. mariscus-dominated swamp. A 
programme of enlarging and extending the 
chains of turf-ponds has further improved 
both habitat and mobility for D. plantarius 
by creating more summer-wet connectivity. 
The results of this are reflected in a notable 
increase in the occupied area (Figure 10). 
In addition, a translocation of captive- 


reared, Redgrave and Lopham spiderlings 
has successfully created a third focus of 
population within the reserve, increasing 
its resilience to stochastic catastrophes (the 
most easterly area in Figure 10b). 


Future 


At its three remnant natural sites, all 
of which are at least partly covered by 
national nature reserves, RAMSAR sites 
and SACs, D. plantarius is an integral part 
of very rich aquatic systems, co-occurring 
with exceptional numbers of other rare and 
threatened invertebrates (e.g Chalkley 2013, 
Drake et al. 2010, Robertson 2000). Results 
from the first six years of the D. plantarius 
translocation programme suggest very 
strongly that this species can also thrive 
as part of the rich and complex wetland 
ecosystem of the restored Broadland 
grazing marsh ditches, downstream from 
Redgrave and Lopham Fen. Its role in the 
ecosystem is likely to be complex and may 
well contribute to stability and resilience; 
as well as being a generalist predator the 
inevitably low survival rate of its very large 
broods of spiderlings provides a major new 
input of food for a wide variety of other 
predators. 


The recent acquisition by the Suffolk Wildlife 
Trust of extensive new areas extending 
and linking the Castle, Carlton and Oulton 
Marshes, together with the already very 
extensive area managed by the RSPB in the 
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Figure 10. The distribution of Dolomedes plantarius (orange shading) at Redgrave and Lopham Fen, 
(a) when at its most restricted in the 1990s and (b) in 2017. The green line represents the boundary of 
the National Nature Reserve. 


mid-Yare valley, provides further grounds 
for optimism that these new populations 
will continue to expand their range without 
further interventions. Numbers are likely 
to fluctuate depending on the health of 
S. aloides, which is notoriously prone to 
sudden crashes, but the populations are 
almost certainly already sufficiently large 
to be robust to this. 


Set against this optimistic new picture, in 
the longer term, climate change threatens 
D. plantarius at both its remnant and new 
sites. These threats include salinization 
in Broadland, the potential for drought at 
Redgrave and Lopham Fen, and for both 
marine flooding and temperature rise 
on the south coast. They suggest that the 
translocation programme needs to look 
more widely to ensure that D. plantarius has 
a long term future in Britain. D. plantarius 
has a wide range in Europe, extending 
north into Scandinavia. While the next 
target area for translocations is likely to be 
the restoration projects centred on Wicken 
and other remnant fens of the East Anglian 
fen basin, more northerly sites will also 
need to be considered. 


For the time-being though, D. plantarius 
remains very firmly one of Norfolk’s special 
species. Now with three populations in 
the county and a further two on the south 
bank of the Waveney, it is not only less 
vulnerable, but also much more accessible 


to all those wanting to enjoy seeing this 
magnificent species among the county’s 
other spectacular wetland rarities. 
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The nationally scarce hoverfly Platycheirus immarginatus 


in Norfolk 
Mark Welch 


A male of the Nationally Scarce hoverfly 
Platycheirus immarginatus (Ball & Morris 
2014) was found on the Weaver's Way near 
Halvergate VC 27 on 9 July 2016. This fly 
is predominantly a coastal species that is 
strongly associated with brackish marshes 
(Stubbs & Falk 2002). The specimen was 
flying with numerous P. granditarsus 
through marginal aquatic vegetation along 
The Fleet watercourse at TG43320654. The 
larvae of P. immarginatus are reported to prey 
on aphids that feed on sedges Carex spp. 
and, possibly, Sea Clubrush Bolboschoenus 
maritimus and Sea Couch Elytrigia pungens. 
In the field, the specimen was provisionally 
identified as P. fulviventris, to which the 
male bears a resemblance. The males of two 
other similar-looking species P. scambus 
and, particularly, P. perpallidus could also 
be confused with P. immarginatus in the 
field. There are two Norfolk records of P. 
scambus (from the valley of the River Yare 
near Strumpshaw Fen and Reedham), 
whereas P. perpallidus is predominantly a 
northern and upland species and has not 
been recorded in East Anglia. 


The Halvergate specimen was retained as a 
voucher for checking. Males can be identi- 
fied to species using Stubbs & Falk (2002). 
The separation of female P. tmmarginatus 
and P. perpallidus is now considered to be 
fraught with problems, because the char- 
acters used in Stubbs and Falk (2002) have 
been found to be unreliable (Stuart Ball, 
pers. comm. 28 September 2018). For males, 
separation of P. immarginatus from P. ful- 
viventris and P. perpallidus is based upon 
the presence of a row of six very long hairs 
on the front femur that lie on a dark streak. 
These hairs are much shorter in P. perpal- 
lidus, which also lacks the dark femoral 


streak. P. fulviventris has only a dense comb 
of short hairs on the front femur. The shape 
of the front tibia of male P. fulviventris also 
clearly differs from those of the other three 
species. Separation of P. immarginatus from 
P. scambus, which also has several long 
femoral hairs, is based on the presence (im- 
marginatus) or absence (scambus) of a very 
long, bent, thick white hair near the base of 
the front femur. Other features, such as the 
proportions of dark and pale markings on 
front femora or hind femora/tibiae of P. im- 
marginatus, provide confirmatory support 
for the identification. The front legs of all 
four species are illustrated in Stubbs and 
Falk (2002, Plate R, Fig. 13). 


The Halvergate male readily keyed to 
P. immarginatus. The identification was 
confirmed by Roger Morris on 12 July 
2016 from photographs submitted to 
UK Hoverflies Facebook. Features of the 
Halvergate specimen are shown below. 
Steven Falk’s Flickr album of Syrphidae* 
also has excellent photographs of all four 
species that show their characteristic 
features clearly. 


The national Hoverfly Recording Scheme 
contains two previous Norfolk records of 
P. immarginatus, located within 3km of 
each other near Welney, dated 21 July 1993 
and 22 July 1993. The gender of these two 
specimens is not recorded, and this lack of 
information on gender means that these 
records will not be included in a future 
atlas of UK Syrphidae, which in the case 
of P. immarginatus versus P. perpallidus will 
only be based upon records of males (Roger 
Morris, pers. comm. 28 September 2018). 
Consequently, the Halvergate specimen is 
now considered to be the first reliable record 
of this species for Norfolk, and is consistent 
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a thicker white hair at the base of the femur. 


b. Left front leg showing the flattened tibia which widens gradually 
from base to apex and has a clear apical extension. 


a. Left fore-femur showing the row of very long femoral hairs, including 


| 
| 
= 
: 
: . 
= | 


c. Left hind leg showing wide dark bands on femur and tibia. 3 <i 


d. Dorsal view of the abdomen showing extensive orange markings and a broad black median line. 


e. Left fore-femur with bent thick white basal hair (arrowed). Most of the row of six long dark femoral 
hairs are out of focus in this photo. The broad dark streak on the dorsal surface of the femur from 


which long dark hairs arise is evident. 


with its strong association with coastal 
environments. The specimen is deposited 
in the Norwich Museum collection. 


I thank Stuart Paston for suggesting that 
I write this note, and Roger Morris and 
Stuart Ball for the details of the two Welney 
records and for clarifying the status of UK 
records of P. immarginatus. Roger Morris 
is also thanked for his comments on this 


paper. 
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Our first year of recording moths, butterflies and other 
wildlife at West Walton in West Norfolk 


Paul Waring & Dee Shore 


Introduction 


On 7 February 2017 we moved into the 
village of West Walton, just east of Wisbech 
and just inside the western boundary of 
West Norfolk. This article reports on the 
wildlife we have observed locally during 
our first year of living in the village. We 
especially concentrate on the local macro- 
moth fauna, largely as revealed by the 
operation of a Robinson light-trap on our 
land, but supplemented by other methods. 
We recorded 175 species in 2017, which is 
quite a fair total for a first year, bearing in 
mind that there is no woodland anywhere 
within our 10 km square. We also report on 
the butterflies (21 species seen), dragonflies 
and some other invertebrate groups, as well 
as the vertebrates. First we set the scene and 
describe the main types of habitat. 


The meadow, 24 April 2017. Paul Waring 


The national distribution maps for various 
animal groups indicate that this part 
of Norfolk is generally under-recorded 
in comparison to most other parts of 
ew COUMEVANZ0e sande mata buctently 
Conservation (pers. comm.) informs us 
that this is particularly the case for moths, 
with the area immediately south of the 
southern-most part of The Wash being the 
most poorly recorded in England. 


Location and background 
information 


The county boundary of Norfolk runs 
along the river Nene which feeds into The 
Wash just north of us. We are situated only 
14 kilometres from the lighthouse in which 
Peter Scott lived for a few years in the 
1930s when he was studying and collecting 


Eg 
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wildfowl, just before he entered military 
service at the start of World War II. Peter 
has described the area in his autobiography 
(Scott 1961). His principle interest was, of 
course, wildfowl which he initially shot. 
In later years Scott became famous both 
for featuring wildfowl in his paintings 
and for conserving them, as well as for 
his involvement in founding the World 
Wildlife Fund (WWE — now the Worldwide 
Fund for Nature). The area around The 
Wash is somewhat different now but there 
are still large areas of reedy ditches, tidal 
mudflats and grazing marshes. For an up- 
to-date appraisal of the wildlife of The Wash 
see Brown (2017). We sometimes see skeins 
of Greylag Anser anser, Pink-footed Geese 
Anser brachyrhynchus and Whooper Swans 
Cygnus cygnus flying over our house, but 
inland at West Walton the flat landscape 
has largely been drained. 


Wildlife habitats around the village 


There are major drains and ditches near us 
and a minor one along the southern and 
western boundary of our property. All 
are lined with Common Reed Phragmites 
australis. This is one of the most important 
features of the landscape in defining the 
characteristics of the moth fauna and some 
of the other wildlife. The other is the lack 
of any native woodland, though there 
are a number of overgrown hedges and 
windbreaks which support some species 
of moths which are dependent on woody 
perennials. 


Around our village there is much growing 
of arable crops, but the fields immediately 
surrounding us are permanent grassland, 
largely devoted to horses. There is a 
saddlery and livery stables in our village 
and it is a great joy to see and hear horses 
clip-clopping along the roads where we live. 
The roads themselves are almost devoid of 
car traffic for most of the day but have been 
tarmacked for many years. The village is 
quiet for much of the day, during which 
the wildlife is undisturbed. There is a small 
rush-hour when parents are dropping off 





The bell tower of St Mary’s church West Walton. 
Paul Waring 


and collecting their children from the local 
school and occasional farm vehicles carry 
agricultural produce through the village. 
A haulers’ yard on the edge of the village 
holds trucks carrying other goods. There 
is also a local bus, a butcher’s and corner 
shop, an excellent fish and chip shop and 
a splendid village pub, The King of Hearts. 
A striking feature of West Walton is the 
enormous bell-tower for the village church 
of St Mary. The tower was built in 1240, 
of Barnack stone and, unusually, it is not 
attached to the church but is at the entrance 
gate in front of it. We have been informed 
that the church roof is full of bats, mainly 
pipistrelles Pipistrellus sp. which rely on 
moths for at least part of their diet. Some of 
the buildings in the village are nesting sites 
for Barn Swallows Hirundo rustica , Swifts 
Apus apus and a few House Martins Delicon 
urbica, all likely to be major predators of 
moths during the summer months. 


Habitat features influencing the catches of 
moths in our light-trap 


The above’ description paints the 
general picture. The main habitats when 
considering the moths are the uncut hedges 
surrounding most of the smaller fields on 
the north side of the village, the regularly 
trimmed hedges, where these survive, 
around the larger more open fields to the 
south of us, and the ditches that run along 
their boundaries. Another very important 
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habitat is the local orchards. We have 
various fruit trees on our land and several 
fields of orchards on the north side of the 
village, with others dotted along the roads 
into and around Walsoken and Wisbech. 
The orchards are principally of apples Malus 
spp. but also include some pears Pyrus, 
cherries and plums Prunus spp., all of which 
are represented on our property. A feature 
of most of the orchards is that wind-breaks 
of various trees have been planted around 
the field edges. Lots of these are composed 
of poplars Populus spp. Other-wind-breaks 
are made up of Silver Birch Betula pendula, 
willows Salix spp., Alders Alnus glutinosa 
and allies, and some conifers, particularly 
cypresses Cupressus spp. All of these trees 
are particularly important in view of the 
complete lack of local woodland. We 
note, however, that insecticidal sprays 
are sometimes used in the orchards and 
these are also likely to drift onto the trees 
comprising the wind-breaks. 


The hedges in the area contain a wide 
variety of broad-leaved trees and shrubs and 
we are fortunate enough to have a broad- 
leaved hedge, as well as a reed-lined ditch, 
running along two sides of our property. 
Our hedge is 74 m in length down the west 
side of our meadow and 20m across the 
south end. It is principally of Common 
Hawthorn Crataegus monogyna but also 
includes Spindle Euonymus europaea, Crack 
Willow Salix fragilis, Ash Fraxinus excelsior 
and several Buddleia bushes Buddleia 
davidu. We believe our hedge was planted 
within the last twenty years and we are 
adding other species of shrub from the local 
area, partly to have them available close at 
hand for feeding the caterpillars we find 
locally. We have added Field Maple Acer 
campestris, Hazel Corylus avellana and some 
willows, all of which are frequent in the 
more well-established hedges in the village. 
The previous owners had planted a number 
of tree species into the site in recent years. 
These include a large Walnut Juglans regia, 
which produced a good crop of Walnuts 


falling from 27 September 2017 onwards. 
There are also smaller examples of Horse 
Chestnut Aesculus hippocastanum, Japanese 
Maple Acer palmatum (stunning red foliage 
in late September and October), two Indian 
Bean Trees Catalpa bignonioides and several 
fruit trees, including six types of apple tree, 
two pear trees, two plum and a cherry. The 
previous owners also planted a number of 
Raspberry bushes Rubus idaeus. We spray 
none of these woody perennials and do not 
use sprays of any sort on our land. Down 
by the church and on Salts Road there are 
clumps of mature Horse Chestnut and 
Sycamore trees Acer pseudoplatanus. 


Several of the properties within view and 
to the north of the village have extensive 
wind-breaks around the main houses 
which have some woodland character, but 
none could be called even copses, let alone 
woodland. We can see two such areas from 
our house but both are several hundred 
metres distant. 


Management changes on our land, 
including the addition of two ponds 


Our property consists of a front garden laid 
tolawnanda rear meadow of approximately 
half an acre. The sward in our meadow had 
been regularly mown in recent times and 
when we acquired it in February 2017 it 
looked as if it had been mown weekly and 
appeared to be treated as a regular garden 
lawn. The first thing we did was to relax 
the mowing schedule for the meadow. 
This proved to be just the right thing to 
do. Although we kept the front lawn fairly 
tightly mown, cutting it every couple of 
weeks, in the early summer we happened 
to leave it for three weeks without cutting. 
During this time a Bee Orchid Ophrys 
apifera sprouted up and flowered. It was 
noticed and photographed on 9 June, in full 
flower and a small patch around it has been 
left unmown so as not to disturb it. But we 
will ensure it is not smothered by grasses. 
Neighbours and local villagers who we are 
getting to know, and indeed the previous 
owners, were amazed to hear about the 
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appearance of the Bee Orchid, 
which the previous owners 
had never seen in over 17 years 
of owning and managing the 
property. We also found a host 
of interesting plants growing 
up in our meadow behind the 
house, including lots of Yellow 
Rattle Rhinanthus minor, some 
vetches Vicia spp. and clovers 
Trifolium spp., Cut-leaved 
Cranesbill Geranium dissectum, 
buttercups Ranunculus spp., 
several types of thistles Cirsium spp., as 
well as a fine showing of Ragwort Jacobaea 
vulgaris. In previous decades the land 
was not managed as a formal garden but 
was used to park agricultural machinery 
and a lorry, according to the memories 
of villagers such as Del Marsh, who was 
born and raised in West Walton and who 
is now in his sixties. The house was built 
in the 1920s, with later extensions. In the 
end we decided not to cut the meadow at 
all for the first year and to monitor both the 
vegetation and the numbers of grassland 
moths as it went wild. 


Into our meadow we have added two 
ponds, one near the house (House Pond, 
3m x 2m x Im) and a much larger one 
(Meadow Pond, 6m x 3m x 1m) at the 
south end of the meadow. The ponds were 


Creation of the Meadow Pond, June 
2017. Paul Waring 


dug at the earliest opportunity, on 9 March 
2017, using a mini-digger hired for the day 
at a cost of £120 including diesel. However, 
they were not finely sculpted with ledges, 
lined with pond-liner and finally filled with 
water until 2 June and 4 June respectively. 
This was just in time for the main flight 
season for dragonflies. Around the ponds 
we have established some emergent and 
waterside wild plants to encourage pond- 
life generally and also to supply additional 
larval food-plants for moths. We piled up 
the excavated earth into low banks around 
the ponds to provide some shelter, and 
constructed two mounds or tumuli with the 
remainder of the earth. These and around 
the ponds we sowed with some wild- 
flower seed including poppies Papaver spp. 
and Corn Marigold Glebionis segetum, both 
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of which came up well at the House Pond 
later in the summer. We also added Ox- 
eye Daisies Leucanthemum vulgare, planted 
Mallow Malva sylvestris and Field Bindweed 
Convolvulus arvensis and scattered some 
seed of the Dark Mullein Verbascum nigrum, 
Fritillaries Frtillaria meleagris and Cowslips 
Primula veris, although during 2017 we did 
not see any plants of these appear. We hope 
for more results in 2018 after vernalisation. 
Three plants of Hemp Agrimony Eupatorium 
cannabinum were added at the House Pond 
on 14 June. A few plants of Common Reed 
were excavated from the ditch on our 
boundary and added to the Meadow Pond 
on 23 June. Some Bulrushes were introduced 
in July and a few more on 10 October, both 
Typha latifolia and T. angustifolia, along with 
some Meadowsweet Filipendula ulmaria 
and more Hemp Agrimony. All of these 
translocations have grown well. 


Footpaths and bridleways 


Throughout the countryside around 
our house there is a system of paths and 
bridleways. Some of these have been knitted 
into a circuit known as The Jubilee Walk 
which was established recently to mark 
the Queen’s Jubilee. The section of this 
circuit from River Road and incorporating 
Dixon’s Drove, Thorndyke Lane and Mill 
Lane is one of our favourite walks and is 
the source of some of the records of moths 
and butterflies we report here. Where these 
species were not actually recorded on our 
property, this is noted. 


Moths 

Light-trapping details 

The main site on which we operated our 
light-trap in 2017 is the north-west corner 
of the meadow (TF 47314 13232 +/- 5m, 
3m asl) where it is shaded from direct sun- 
light until some hours after dawn. The 
trap is a standard-pattern Robinson trap as 
supplied by Watkins & Doncaster in 1975 
and is fitted with an old-style rounded 
125W MB/U mercury vapour bulb (of the 
type used since the 1950s). These bulbs 


light up bluish-green when first switched 
on and are reckoned to be slightly more 
effective for moths than the more pinkish 
and pointed 125W MBEF/U bulbs. The first 
time we put the moth trap out was on the 
night of 15 February 2017 and we operated 
it every two or three nights until the middle 
of November, and on the occasional mild 
nights thereafter throughout the winter. 
The trap was always operated from before 
dusk until after dawn. No killing agents or 
anaesthetics were used. The entire catch 
was identified, counted and then released 
unharmed in the morning, dispersing it 
into the cover of hedges, bushes and long 
erass. 


Previous recording of moths in the area 


The moths of Norfolk are quite well 
recorded, both historically and currently, 
in comparison to many counties within 
the British Isles. The hot-spots where the 
national rarities occur have been known 
for many decades and have been worked 
by visiting moth-hunters and residents of 
the county alike, from the 1930s onwards 
and in some cases from well before that, 
with a history of moth recording extending 
back to the early nineteenth century. The 
Norfolk Moth Group has been active 
continuously since it was established in 1985 
and has encouraged much more systematic 
recording throughout the two vice-counties 
which comprise Norfolk, with a view to 
accurate and thorough coverage for the 
production of up-to-date distribution maps. 
Nevertheless, some 10 km squares remain 
much less well-covered than others. Jim 
Wheeler, County Moth Recorder, informs 
us that the 10km square in which we 
live (TF41) is relatively poorly covered in 
comparison with much of Norfolk. There 
has been only one moth recorder sending 
Jim records since 2000 and virtually no 
precise data before that. This 10 km square 
also extends into Lincolnshire, where 
Martin Gray, the County Moth Recorder 
for that county, informs us he had virtually 
no moth records until our moth-recording 
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Eyed Hawk-moth 
Poplar Hawk-moth 
Privet Hawk-moth 
Pine Hawk-moth 
Elephant Hawk-moth 


Vernacular name 


work in 2016, based at Tydd St Mary, 
where we recorded exactly 150 species of 
macro-moths (see Waring & Shore 2017). 
Morris (1871) supplies some of the earliest 
moth records for the Wisbech area, but 
not in sufficient detail to pin them down 
to a particular 10km square. The most 
noteworthy of these are both immigrants, 
the Silver-striped Hawk-moth Hippotion 
celerio and the Orache Trachea atriplicis. A 
noteworthy historical record with a more 
precise location is of the Ruddy Highflyer 
Hydriomena impluviata recorded as from 
‘Walsoken & West Walton’ in 1889 by E.A. 
Atmore (Jim Wheeler pers.comm.). Elgood, 
of Elgood’s Brewery, worked the Wisbech 
area, mostly in the 1920s and 1930s, and 
travelled far into Norfolk. His collection of 
moths is now held in the Wisbech Museum. 
Jim Wheeler has examined the collection in 
detail and has published his findings and 
photographs of key specimens online, but 
none relate to our 10 km square. 


As regards additional moth recording in the 
immediate surrounding area, Jim informs 
us that although the adjacent 10 km square 
to us (TF51) has no resident moth recorders 
active now, there are about 19,000 historical 
moth records for that 10 km square. Most 
of these records were provided by two 
light-traps of the Rothamsted Insect Survey 
(RIS). One (RIS site 216) operated nightly 
from 1972 until 1976 and the other (RIS site 
381) in 2004, both in Terrington St. Clement. 
In addition there are moth records from 


the 1960s from J.E. Bebbington for TF 51 
(via BRC cards) and from Kim Tarsey at 
Marshland St. James in 2007. 


Moth results for 2017 


We recorded 175 species of macro-moths 
on our land between 15 February 2017 
to 15 February 2018. Table 1 lists the 54 
species which are Nationally Scarce or 
rarer (as defined in Waring et al. 2017), plus 
local species of interest and those well- 
known as immigrants. Also included are 
several particularly abundant species as 
an indication of the catch sizes during the 
year, as a base-line for comparison with 
subsequent years and other sites. The table 
also reports the first and last dates for each 
species. 


The largest catch of the spring period 
was of 107 macro moths of 30 species, on 
28 May 2017. Until early May no catch 
exceeded 10 macro-moths. The largest 
catches of the summer period were 204 
macro-moths of 42 species on 19 June and 
191 macros of 41 species on 3 July. The 
largest number of species recorded on 
one night during 2017 was 50 species (in 
a catch of 154 macro-moths), on 6 July. 
These catches are comparatively small for 
such meadow habitat and are presumed to 
be a consequence of the frequent mowing 
during 2016 and probably for years before. 
The largest catch of the autumn period was 
only 184 macro-moths of 20 species on 4 
September. The relatively small numbers of 


Table 1. The most noteworthy species of macro-moths recorded by the authors at West Walton, 


Norfolk, in 2017. 


Scientific name 


Hepialus humult humult 
Smerinthus ocellata 
Laothoe populi 

Sphinx ligustri 

Sphinx pinastri 
Deilephila elpenor 


Small Elephant Hawk-moth Deilephila porcellus 


Least Carpet 


No 
bho 


Idaea rusticata 


First date Lastdate Records’ Total 
15/06/2017 03/07/2017 4 4 
19/06/2017 19/06/2017 1 1 
06/05/2017 26/07/2017 12 19 
19/06/2017 22/06/2017 2 e. 
06/07/2017 06/07/2017 1 I 
28/05/2017 09/07/2017 16 59 
16/06/2017 16/06/2017 1 1 
05/07/2017 05/07/2017 1 1 

[continued 
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Vernacular name 


Treble Brown Spot 
Cream Wave 

Vestal 

Large Twin-spot Carpet 
Juniper Carpet 
Red-Green Carpet 
Dark Umber 

Latticed Heath 

Large Thorn 


Brown-tail 
Ruby Tiger 


Cinnabar 

Muslin Footman 
Dark Spectacle 
Silver Y 

Gold Spot 

Marbled White Spot 
Sycamore 

Marbled Clover 


Scarce Bordered Straw or 


Old World Bollworm 
Old Lady 
Frosted Orange 
Ear Moth 
Large Wainscot 
Bulrush Wainscot 
Fen Wainscot 
Twin-spotted Wainscot 
Large Nutmeg 
Double Lobed 
Barred Sallow 
Dusky-lemon Sallow 
Beaded Chestnut 
Blair's Shoulder-knot or 

Stone Pinion 
Shears 
Varied Coronet 
Common Wainscot 
Smoky Wainscot 
Southern Wainscot 
White-point 
Heart & Dart 
Dark Sword-grass 


Large Yellow Underwing 


Six-striped Rustic 


Setaceous Hebrew 
Character 


Scientific name 


Idaea trigeminata 

Scopula floslactata floslactata 
Rhodometra sacraria 
Xanthorhoe quadrifasiata 
Thera juntperata juniperata 
Chloroclysta siterata 


First date 


16/06/2017 
06/07/2017 
22/06/2017 
11/05/2017 
17/10/2017 
26/10/2017 


Philereme transversata britannica06/07/2017 


Chiasmia clathrata clathrata 

Ennomos autumnaria 

Euproctis chrysorrhoea 
Phragmatobia fuliginosa 
fuliginosa 

Tyria jacobaeae 

Nudaria mundana 

Abrostola triplasia 

Autographa gamma 

Plusta festucae 

Deltote pygarga 

Acronicta aceris 

Heliothis viriplaca 


Helicoverpa armigera 


Mormo maura 

Gortyna flavago 
Amphipoea oculea 
Rhizedra lutosa 
Nonagria typhae 
Arenostola phragmitidis 
Lenisa geminipuncta 
Apamea anceps 
Lateroligia ophiogramma 
Tiliacea aurago 

Cirrhia gilvago 
Agrochola lychnidis 
Lithophane leautiert hesperica 


Hada plebeja 

Hadena compta 
Mythimna pallens 
Mythimna impura 
Mythimna straminea 
Mythimna albipuncta 
Agrotis exclamationis 
Agrotis ipsilon 
Noctua pronuba 
Xestia sexstrigata 


Xestia c-nigrum 


Cream-bordered Green Pea Earias clorana 


12/07/2017 
20/08/2017 
06/07/2017 


03/07/2017 


25/05/2017 
19/06/2017 
22/08/2017 
25/05/2017 
31/07/2017 
06/07/2017 
05/07/2017 
18/07/2017 


18/08/2017 


04/09/2017 
22/08/2017 
19/07/2017 
27/09/2017 
22/08/2017 
06/07/2017 
31/07/2017 
09/06/2017 
19/06/2017 
19/10/2017 
05/10/2017 
20/09/2017 
25/09/2017 


10/05/2017 
22/06/2017 
23/05/2017 
13/06/2017 
31/07/2017 
09/06/2017 
06/05/2017 
03/07/2017 
03/05/2017 
20/08/2017 


23/05/2017 
16/06/2017 


Last date 


16/06/2017 
06/07/2017 
22/06/2017 
11/05/2017 
17/10/2017 
26/10/2017 
06/07/2017 
19/07/2017 
20/08/2017 
06/07/2017 


10/10/2017 


06/07/2017 
19/06/2017 
22/08/2017 
10/10/2017 
14/08/2017 
06/07/2017 
05/07/2017 
18/07/2017 


22/08/2017 


06/09/2017 
27/09/2017 
07/08/2017 
02/11/2017 


22/08/2017 


13/10/2017 
31/07/2017 
19/06/2017 
19/06/2017 
19/10/2017 
05/10/2017 
17/0 2007, 
15/10/2017 


12/06/2017 
29/08/2017 
01/10/2017 
12/08/2017 
31/07/2017 
29/08/2017 
16/08/2017 
13/07/2017 
08/10/2017 
22/08/2017 


15/10/2017 
19/06/2017 


Records 


RFP RP NY RRR RK RR eR 


ee) 


— 
mpm NY 


Gi Co ES sas WP ES eS 


2 


Total 


Re FSB NY KR RR RR eR 


Ol 
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moths in the autumn probably reflects the 
lack of woody perennials in the area. 


In June we were delighted to see male 
Ghost Moths Hepialus humuli, performing 
their pendulum lekking flight displays 
over the sward of our meadow, which had 
begun to grow long and tussocky by this 
time. These occurred mostly in a part of the 
meadow where the sward was shorter, with 
much White Clover Trifolium repens. A peak 
number of seven males was seen on 22 June 
with a further six males being approached 
by a female on 24 June. Displays continued 
until 6 July. We saw none in the tightly 
grazed horse-fields surrounding us and we 
suspect they prefer the unmown condition 
of our grassland. The only other place 
where we have seen this number of males 
performing in such a small area was on a 
field meeting we led at Castor Hanglands 
NNR on 17 June 2017 where the males 
were lekking in a long tussocky sward of 
wetland grasses (Waring & Shore 2018). 
Various mothing friends report that in 
their experience large leks of Ghost Moths 
are much less often seen outside nature 
reserves these days. 


ae 


Small Elephant Hawk-moth. Paul Waring 












Exit holes and extruded pupal case of Hornet 
Clearwing Moth at base of poplar tree. Pau! 
Waring 


Hornet Clearwing Sesia apiformis was the 
only clearwing we found in West Walton 
in 2017. It had not been reported from the 
village before but we discovered signs of it 
to be frequent in the stands of poplars in 
the area. Exit holes are numerous at the 
bases of the tall poplars by the orchards 
along Dixon’s Drove where we also found 
several extruded pupal cases in July. Exit 
holes were also found in the poplars along 
Mill Lane and by the Smeeth Saddlery. At 
Mill Lane we succeeded in attracting an 
adult to a pheromone lure at TF4888813885 
at 13.22h on 27 July 2017. Red-belted 
Clearwing Synanthedon myopaeformis should 
occur in the orchards, except perhaps for 
the fact that the trees are sprayed with 
insecticides. We tried a lure for this species 
in the unsprayed apple trees in our meadow 
at 13.10-13.30 on 7 July but attracted none. 


We recorded six species of hawk-moth in 
West Walton during 2017, all on our own 
land, as well as some more widely. The 
Small Elephant Hawk-moth  Deilephila 
porcellus was the least expected. We light- 
trapped just one, on 16 June. It was in 
perfect condition. This species has also 
been recorded in West Walton by Linda 
Simkins, which strengthens the case for it 
being resident in the village. The Elephant 
Hawk-moth Deilephila elpenor was the most 
frequent, with a total of 59 sightings over 
16 trap-nights during 2017, followed by 
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the Poplar Hawk-moth Laothoe populi with 
19 sightings, three sightings of the Privet 
Hawk-moth ‘Sphinx ligustri and one each 
of the Eyed Hawk-moth Smerinthus ocellata 
and Pine Hawk-moth Hyloicus pinastri. A 
Hummingbird Hawk-moth Macroglossum 
stellatar'um was seen on 4 July at 13.38h., 
nectaring on Lavender Lavandula sp.with 
other reports in the village at Salts Road 
on 3, 4 and 6 July, visiting blue-flowered 
Clematis and Geraniums Pelargonium sp., 
and it is likely it was the same individual. 


Moths dependent on grasslands 


The most numerous species light-trapped 
in our meadow were the Setaceous Hebrew 
Character Xestia c-nigrum (903 in 48 nights), 
Heart & Dart Agrotis exclamationts (241 in 23 
nights), Large Yellow Underwing Noctua 
pronuba (204 in 43 nights) and Smoky 
Wainscot Mythimna impura (175 in 17 
nights). These are not large catches for these 
species. This is likely to be a consequence 
of the frequent mowing of the meadow 
during 2016 and in previous years. We 
hope to see an increase in numbers in 2018 
as a consequence of the relaxation of the 
mowing regime. 


Wainscot moths proved to be well-rep- 
resented, as we hoped from the wetland 
habitat available locally. It is particularly 
pleasing to record a substantial population 
of the Large Wainscot Rhizedra lutosa on our 
land. From late September and all through 
October the species was found in our light- 





Setaceous Hebrew Character. Pau! Waring 


trap, with up to three individuals per night. 
The six individuals of the Fen Wainscot 
Arenostola phragmutidis light-trapped sug- 
gest that this species is also resident with 
us. The single Twin-spotted Wainscot Leni- 
sa geminipuncta may have been a wanderer 
but it was certainly in perfect fresh condi- 
tion. The White-point Mythimna albipuncta 
is assumed to be resident here on similar 
grounds, with a total of 15 sightings during 
2017. One was trapped on 9 June in perfect 
condition and the rest in August, indicat- 
ing that the second generation was much 
more numerous. Bulrushes are much less 
abundant than the Common Reed locally. 
Only one Bulrush Wainscot Nonagria typhae 
was seen in the trap in the meadow, on 22 
August. 


In addition to the wainscot moths, other 
species associated with damp grassland 
have turned up in the light-trap. These 
include the Marbled White-spot Deltote 
pygarga (one sighting only, on 6 July, Gold 
Spot Plusia festucae (three sightings), Cream 
Wave Scopula floslactata (one only, on 6 July) 
and Old Lady Mormo maura (definitely 
two different adults, on 18 & 22 August). 
Caterpillars of the Old Lady may well be 
feeding on the Ivy Hedera helix which grows 
abundantly over the ground at the base of 
our Hawthorn hedge: 


The Ruby Tiger Phragmatobia fuliginiosa was 
frequent in the meadow, with 51 sightings 
on seven nights, all in July. The Cinnabar 
Tyria jacobaeae had a long flight season in 
our meadow, where a total of six entered 
the light-trap between 25 May and 6 July. 
More were seen on the wing during the 
day-time. A fair crop of Ragwort plants 
appeared in the sward and lots of Cinnabar 
caterpillars were seen during July and 
August. We counted just over 50 on 31 
July. The first were seen on 4 July when 32 
half-grown larvae were found on a single 
plant growing in a hot sunny spot on our 
shingle drive some days before any were 
found in our meadow. Also seen feeding 
on the Ragwort Jacobaea vulgaris was a 
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Caterpillars of the Cinnabar Moth Tyria 
jacobeae on Ragwort. Paul Waring 


final instar caterpillar of the Burnished 
Brass, at 10.30 on 4 July. There were four 
sightings of the Frosted Orange Gortyna 
flavago. We are hoping for an increase in 
2018 having left a large number of forbs 
with broad stems, such as thistles, uncut 
in our meadow through-out the growing 
season and the winter. The Dark Spectacle 
Abrostola triplasia was light-trapped as 
well as the more frequent and expected 
Spectacle Abrostola tripartita, but just one 
was seen, on 19 June. The Dark Spectacle 
has also been recorded in West Walton by 
Linda Simkins. A freshly emerged Light 


Vapourer Moth caterpillar and adult male 
Weybourne. Nick Owens 





Arches Apamea lithoxylaea was found on 13 
June at 17.25h hanging from a grass-stem 
in the act of inflating its wings on the edge 
of our meadow, at the base of the privet 
hedge. At 17.55 h it slowly moved its wings 
into the normal resting position. 


Moths dependent on woody perennials 


The most noteworthy species we found 
are the Cream-bordered Green Pea Earias 
clorana (16 & 19 June), the Dark Umber 
Philereme transversata (one 6 July), the Large 
Thorn Ennomos autumnaria (a male on 20 
August) and a Dusky-lemon Sallow Cirrhia 
gilvago on 5 October. We recorded all four 
of these scarcer species in the Lincolnshire 
part of this 10km square in 2016, , the first 
three at Tydd St Mary (Waring & Shore, 
2017a, see also Waring, 2016b) and the 
Dusky-lemon Sallow at the South Holland 
Main Drain (Waring & Shore, 2016). 


The Vapourer Orgyia antiqua was recorded 
during the light-trapping, but a male was 
also seen on the wing by day, flying in 
the field corner with the Hawthorn hedge 
at the south end of the meadow at 11.30h 
on 29 August, and another on 8 October at 
11.40 h. It was also found as a caterpillar 
(1.5cm in length) in this sheltered spot, 
feeding deep in the Common Hawthorn, 
on 1 June. This caterpillar had not been 
detected during beating by day or night the 
previous day (see below). 


Moths which are recent colonists, 
immigrants or vagrants 


A recent colonist is the Least Carpet Idaea 
rustica, of which one was seen on 5 July. 
This colonist has also been reported by 
Linda Simkins, who saw the first for the 
village on 4 August 2013. The expansion 
of the distribution of this species out from 
the south-east of England in northerly 
and westerly directions in recent decades 
has been well-documented in_ the 
entomological literature, including in the 
Moth Reports written by the author (PW) 
for the last thirty years in British Wildlife 
magazine. Colonists of previous decades 
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Marbled Clover - possibly a wanderer at this site. 
Paul Waring 


recorded by us at West Walton include the 
Varied Coronet Hadena compta and Blair's 
Shoulder-knot Lithophane leautiert. 


Probable vagrants from nearby populations 
of .resident species include the single 
Marbled Clover Heliothis viriplaca recorded 
iniiemtap mon 1d) july after a major 
thunderstorm during the night. It may be 
an immigrant but it seems more likely to 
be a vagrant from the resident populations 
only 20km distant in Breckland. A single 
Brown-tail Euproctis chrysorrhoea recorded 
on 6 July is probably a vagrant from a 
coastal part of Norfolk where the webs 
of overwintering caterpillars escape most 
frosts, but increasingly this species is also 
breeding inland. We have not yet seen 
webs of caterpillars around West Walton 
however and Linda Simkins did not record 
the species here from 2008 to 2016, though 
she has seen it at Brancaster on the North 
Norfolk coast. 


Immigrant species included a_ single 
Vestal Rhodometra sacraria on 22 June, not 
previously recorded from West Walton. 
This was quite a numerous immigrant 
to the British Isles in 2017 but more so in 
the autumn (eg Waring 2017). Two Scarce 
Bordered Straw Helicoverpa  armigera 
turned up in the light-trap in 2017, one 
on 18 August and the other on 22 August. 
Both were photographed and released. 
They were definitely different individuals 
with differing forewing markings. One is 
illustrated in Waring (2017).This species 


also has not been recorded from West 
Walton in previous years. There was a 
substantial and prolonged immigration 
of the Scarce Bordered Straw into eastern 
England during the late summer and 
early autumn of 2017. Judy Dunmore 
at Sheringham (Beeston Bump), on the 
north Norfolk coast, reported a total of 42 
Scarce Bordered Straws at her garden trap 
between 7 August and 22 September, with 
peaks of 7 on 26 August and 3 September 
(Waring 2017). These are her first records 
of the species since she began trapping in 
2009. Linda Simkins also recorded her first 
ever, in West Walton, in early September. 
In 2006 there were an unprecedented 
11,700 individuals reported to the national 
recorder, Sean Clancy for immigrant moths. 
Many of us were encountering Scarce 
Bordered Straw everywhere we went light- 
trapping, including in localities in northern 
Britain, but in 2007 and 2008 there were 
very few and no evidence of success at 
long-term colonisation. 


More frequently seen immigrant species 
we recorded at West Walton included the 
Silver Y Autographa gamma (67 sightings 
from May to October) and Dark Sword- 
grass Agrotis ipsilon (four sightings, all in 
July). A species we searched for using a 
tried and tested pheromone lure was the 
Emperor moth Saturnia pavonia. There are 
no previous records of this species from 
West Walton, but we thought it worth using 
the lure to see if we could attract any males. 
The lure was used by day on a number 
of occasions from 26 April until mid-May 
2017, and often exposed for several hours, 
but with no positive results. 


Beating for moth caterpillars 


During 2017 PW beat our hawthorn hedge 
four times in a search for moth caterpillars, 
in April, May, July and October, each time 
on the meadow side only. The first beating, 
on 25 April, at mid-day in dry weather 
with a cold wind, produced caterpillars 
of the Winter Moth Operopthera brumata 
(10 from 8-15mm in length), Common 
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Emerald Hemuthea aestivaria (two at 12 mm, 
less than half-grown), and three small 
green noctuid larvae only 6mm in length. 
By 12 May the three noctuid larvae were 
brown, nearly fully grown and identified 
as Dark Chestnut Conistra ligula. All three 
were reared, produced perfect adults on 
27 September, 25 & 26 October and were 
released. 


On 25 May in the early evening (17.00- 
19.00 h) two caterpillars of the Yellowtail 
Euproctis similis and three of the Dotted 
Border were beaten from Hawthorn 
bushes along Thorndyke Lane and an adult 
Marbled Minor Oligia strigilis from amongst 
sallow catkins which were going over. 
Beating half the length of our hedge again 
on 31 May in the late afternoon produced 
two caterpillars of the Hebrew Character 
Orthosia gothica, one of which proved to 
be parasitized. Beating the second half of 
the hedge after dark between 23.15h and 
23.45h the same day produced two more 
caterpillars of the Hebrew Character and 
no additional species. A caterpillar of the 
Herald Scoliopteryx libatrix was found on 
sallow in our hedge at about this date. The 
meadow hedge was next beaten on 26 July, 
finding a single caterpillar of the Brimstone 
moth Opisthograptis luteolata (early instar 
but reared till clearly recognisable) and 
an equally small caterpillar of the Light 
Emerald Campaea margaritata. A beating 
of a laurel hedge on the other side of the 
meadow produced no larvae at all. The 
fourth beating was on 5 October. This 
produced just one caterpillar, of a Brimstone 
moth about 1.3.cm in length. It was in the 
most sheltered corner of the hedge. A final 
instar caterpillar of the Knot Grass Acronicta 
rumicis is always a spectacular find, despite 
being a widespread and familiar species. 
One was found in the meadow, feeding on 
a leaf of White Clover in the middle of the 
day on 23 September. 


Butterflies 


Table 2 shows a list of the 21 species of 
butterflies we recorded during 2017 in 





Gatekeeper on Ragwort Paul Waring 


West Walton, together with first sightings 
and other comments. Most of these species 
were recorded on our property as well as 
elsewhere around the village. 


2017 was the year of the Red Admiral 
Vanessa atalanta as far as we are concerned. 
For a number of years we have been seeing 
Red Admirals in Cambridgeshire relatively 
early in the year, generally in May and 
in the last couple of years there has been 
evidence of increasing numbers successfully 
hibernating. In 2017 we saw more Red 
Admirals than we have ever seen before in 
this region, or anywhere else in the British 
Isles. The first was seen on 5 May. Sightings 
continued almost every week, sometimes 
of up to half a dozen individuals at a time, 
especially on our largest Buddleia bush, 
until 15 November, when one was seen 
flying around our garage, as if looking for 
an entry point to find a hibernation site. 
We also saw Red Admirals in numbers in 
various other places that we visited during 
the year, from Bedfordshire southwards to 
the English Channel. In our meadow we 
recorded them nectaring on quite a list of 
different flowering species, principally 
Buddleia but also plants as diverse as 
Dandelion and Ivy. We are fairly sure at 
least one generation bred on the Stinging 
Nettles in the ditch along the meadow and 
on the nettles we allowed to grow at the 
base of our hedge. We saw females laying 
eggs on these on a number of occasions but 
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Table 2. Butterflies recorded by the authors at West Walton, Norfolk, 2017. 


Vernacular name 


Essex Skipper 
Small Skipper 
Large Skipper 


Orange-tip 

Large White 

Small White 
Green-veined White 
Clouded Yellow 
Brimstone 


Speckled Wood 


Ringlet 


Meadow Brown 


Gatekeeper or Hedge 


Brown 


Red Admiral 


Painted Lady 


Peacock 


Small Tortoiseshell 


Comma 


Small Copper 


Holly Blue 


Common Blue 


Scientific name 
Thymelicus lineola 
Thymelicus sylvestris 


Ochlodes sylvanus 
Anthocharis 
britannica 


Pieris brassicae. 


Pieris rapae 

Pieris napi sabellicae 

Colias croceus 

Gonepteryx rhamnt 
rhamni 


Pararge aegeria tircis 


Aphantopus 
hyperantus 


Manuola jurtina 
jurtina 


Pyronia tithonus 
tithonus 


Vanessa atalanta 


Vanessa carduli 


Aglais to 


Aglais urticae 


Polygonia c-album 


Lycaena phlaeas 
phlaeas 

Celastrina argiolus 
britanna 


Polyommatus tcarus 
Icarus 


First date 


13/07/2017 
12/07/2017 
13/06/2017 


01/05/2017 


- 26/06/2017 


01/05/2017 


01/05/2017 
27/07/2017 


05/05/2017 
25/05/2017 


13/06/2017 
13/06/2017 
09/07/2017 
25/05/2017 
24/05/2017 


10/07/2017 


09/03/2017 


12/08/2017 


In late 
summer 


23/05/2017 


01/06/2017 


Comments 


Confirmed sighting 10.15 am on 13th July at Ragwort. 
Seen especially nectaring at Ragwort. 

Seen from 13th June onwards along Thorndyke Lane, 
including later at White Point. 

First was a male in Thorndyke Lane. Several more 
seen here during May. 


Seen during summer especially on Buddleia. 


First seen Ist May in field of Broad Beans by 
Thorndyke Lane. Several seen nectaring at Buddleia 
as late as 27th September. 


Several seen on 1st May along Thorndyke Lane. 


One sighting in 2017 at solar farm near Thorndyke 
Lane. (TF 48621 14563). 


First Brimstone was a female seen on 5th May. 


Seen from 25th May and through June along 
Thorndyke Lane, including later at White Point. 


Seen from 13th June onwards along Thorndyke Lane, 
including later at White Point. First in garden 20th 
June, several. 


Seen from 13th June onwards along Thorndyke Lane, 
including later at White Point. First in garden 21st 
June. Still flying early August. 


At far end of meadow. Two or three seen on 
subsequent days during July. Still flying until one on 
21st August. 


Two Red Admirals seen in the garden simultaneously 
sunning in middle of day. Two on flowering Ivy 
Bellamy's Lane 8th October. 


The first individuals of year were three on 24th May 
on Thorndyke Lane. Others seen 25th May. The 
first of second generation on 28th July was very fresh 
pinkish 12 noon basking near Spear Thistles. 


First of newly emerged Peacocks at Buedleia from 
10th July. 

First butterfly of the year at White Point. Four 

were seen on 9th March and the species was seen 
throughout the summer and autumn. Ten on 
Buddleia 24th June. Last on Buddleia 30th September. 
One found roosting in garage on 12th September. 
Last seen nectaring at Dandilion 27th October. 

First seen at White Point nectaring on Corn Marigold 
12th August in fresh condition. Also seen 27th 
October at Ivy flowers on River Road 3.15 pm. 


Only one seen, late in year, but details unavailable. 


The first Holly Blue for the year was a female seen 
flitting around a flowering exotic shrub. A second 
was seen on 15th August. 


The first of only two was a fairly worn male nectaring 
near house pond 12.30 pm. The second, also a male, 
seen 13th August fresh condition. 
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the caterpillars eluded us. We found two 
adults in copulation at rest on the outside of 
our garden shed, near the eaves, at 19.15h 
on 13 July. They were still in cop at 22.00h 
but had departed by 08.00 h the following 
morning. 


Low numbers of Small Tortoiseshells 
Aglais urticae have been a cause for concern 
nationally in recent years, but they certainly 
did quite well for us in 2017. Not only was 
the Small Tortoiseshell the first butterfly 
we saw of the season, with four sightings 
on 9 March, including two adults seen 
simultaneously. Like the Red Admirals, 
they were frequent on the Buddleia 
throughout the season. Ten freshly 
emerged individuals were seen together 
on our Buddleia on 24 June and ten again 
on 26 June. Breeding was confirmed by 
finding caterpillars, including one scaling 
the wall of the garage on 13 July at 17.00 h. 
This one was fully grown and wandering to 
pupate. We boxed it and it duly produced 
a chrysalis and then a crop of parasitoids. 


The fresh summer crop of Peacocks 
Nymphalis 10 appeared during the week 
beginning 10 July but was not particularly 
numerous. [wo or three were seen on each 


Emperor Dragonfly 
female ovipositing. 
Paul Waring 


of our four Buddleia bushes on 1 August, 
along with the first of the new generation 
of Small Tortoiseshells and a single Painted 
Lady Vanessa cardut. 


Of the several Painted Ladies seen in the 
meadow and in the surrounding area 
during 2017, it is tempting to think that 
a very fresh pink individual on 28 July at 
noon flying amongst our thistles might 
have been locally bred. However, several 
searches of the thistles during the summer 
failed to produce any caterpillars. 


Grassland butterflies such as the Meadow 
Brown Maniola jurtina, the Ringlet 
Aphantopus hyperanthus, the Gatekeeper 
Pyronia tithonus and the Large Skipper 
Ochlodes  sylvana and Small Skipper 
Thymelicus sylvestris were not frequent 
in our meadow in 2017. This is almost 
certainly due to the frequent mowing in 
2016. Some of the first Meadow Browns 
and Ringlets seemed to be visiting from 
the adjacent ditches and then staying to lay 
eggs. For example the first two Ringlets 
seen were two on 20 June chasing by the 
ditch, up over the hedge into the far south 
end of the meadow and then back over 
along the ditch. The first Meadow Browns 
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were a male and female seen on 21 June, 
even though both these species had been 
on the wing for some days previously 
along Thorndyke Lane. Although numbers 
increased a little as the season continued, 
neither species became abundant. The 
Gatekeeper had a reasonable showing with 
the flight season lasting until 21 August. 
The skippers were seen in very small 
numbers. The first was not until 12 July and 
was not seen closely enough to determine if 
it was a Small Skipper or an Essex Skipper 
Thymelicus lineola, but a second on 13 July 
was a definite Essex Skipper nectaring at 
Ragwort. 


Dragonflies 


Having ensured that the digging, lining 
and filling of our two ponds was completed 
by the first week in June, we were delighted 
to find that both ponds were colonised 
almost immediately by single males of the 
Broad-bodied Chaser Libellula depressa. The 
first was seen on 9 June. These two males 
each patrolled their respective ponds for 
several weeks, at least whenever it was 
sunny, during which time the ponds were 
visited by females and egg laying was 
seen. We saw one male die on 12 July. On 
this particular day he was very weak and 
simply fell into the water and passed away. 
His wings showed extensive wear. He was 
replaced almost immediately by another 
male who continued to patrol the pond 
for several more weeks. A female was seen 
laying eggs on 12 July. 


It was a red-letter day when a green female 
of the Emperor Dragonfly Anax imperator 
turned up on 13 July and was seen laying 
eges on various dates including 31 July, 
usually perched on reeds. On the latter 
date it began egg-laying below water-level 
almost immediately, from a perch on an 
almost horizontal Bulrush stem installed 
the previous day. We saw females of 
the species on a number of subsequent 
occasions but always and only at the larger 
of the two ponds. 


At this time, we were also seeing dam- 
selflies, both Coenagrion puella and Enalag- 
ma cyathigerum and once a Pyrrhosoma nym- 
phula. The E. cyathigerum were seen flying 
about as male and female in tandem and 
certainly egg-laying. 


The last of the adult dragonflies to turn 
up for the year was the Common Darter 
Sympetrum striolatum, several males and 
females of which flew around the ponds 
from 13 July onwards and into August and 
September. On 13 August the first pair of 
these was seen flying in tandem with the 
female dipping her abdomen into the water 
to lay eggs. Pairs in tandem were still 
being seen on 24 September. Fleetingly, 
we recorded a couple of individuals of the 
Brown Hawker Aeshna grandis, Southern 
Hawker A. cyanea (31 August), and the 
Migrant Hawker A. mixta (latter on 22 
August), but these appeared to be passing 
through the garden and not resident at the 
ponds. 


On 27 September we were amazed and 
delighted to find really large dragonfly 
nymphs, which later proved to be Libellula 
depressa, in the small pond. They measured 
about 2.5 cm in length. We saw at least six 
move all at once when we disturbed the 
water’s edge. The nymphs were all lurking 
in the surface of the mud in the shallowest 
water at the edge of the pond. We were 
surprised they had grown so quickly, and 
that they had found enough to eat in what 
still seemed to be a relatively empty pond 
with just a few pond plants. 


Other invertebrates 


Our ponds were soon colonised by Pond 
Skaters Gerris spp. and then water beetles 
of various species. On 12 September we 
saw our first Back Swimmer Notonecta 
glauca at our ponds. Others started to turn 
up as mature adults flying in at night over 
the following week or so. 


In the meadow we noticed several grass- 
hoppers, since identified as Meadow 
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Grasshopper Chorthippus parallelus, 
Lesser Marsh Grasshopper Chorthippus 
albomarginatus and Long-winged Conehead 
Conocephalus fuscus. None of these were 
numerous. Presumably the frequent 
mowing of the sward by the previous 
owners up to the beginning of 2017 had 
prevented them breeding to any extent and 
building up in numbers. 


We heard no bush crickets at all on our land 
in 2017. The Dark Bush Cricket Pholidoptera 
griseoptera occurs in the mature hedgerows 
in this region, but has evidently not yet 
reached our relatively newly planted 
hedge. 


Vertebrates 
Amphibians and Reptiles 


We found single individuals of the Common 
Frog Rana temporaria in our ponds from 
the very first days they were filled with 
water and despite almost complete lack of 
vegetation cover in which they could hide. 
The first frog in the Meadow Pond was 
seen on 15 June. There was soon one in the 
House Pond and by 1 August it seemed to 
be resident amongst the pond weed, which 
was growing well by this time. We continued 
to add various water plants and thereafter 
saw adult frogs in the ponds occasionally 
throughout the summer. On 27 September 
at 17.50 h we were surprised, but greatly 
excited, to hear two frogs croaking in the 
meadow pond. On 26 October we heard at 
least two males croaking from the edge of 
House Pond at 16.35 honasunny afternoon. 
We are hopeful that we will find spawn in 
both the ponds in the spring of 2018. 


According to the national database 
the Grass Snake Natrix natrix has been 
recorded in our 10km square (TF 41) on 
only one occasion since the 1940s and there 
are no records of Common Lizards Lacerta 
vivipara. In an effort to find undetected 
populations of both, we laid four sheets of 
corrugated iron out on the grass sward on 
the south end of our meadow near to the 
ditch running along the boundary. At such 


sites in neighbouring Cambridgeshire, PW 
has found Grass Snakes to be quite frequent 
and breeding. But thus far we have failed 
to find any Grass Snakes at West Walton. 
However, DS had a Grass Snake resident 
at her garden pond at Tydd St Mary which 
is just across the Nene in Lincolnshire (also 
TF41 but this is not the record on the NBN 
national database). Her snake was resident 
for at least two summers around 2010. It 
was seen on multiple occasions by both DS 
and her gardener and used several favourite 
places to bask. Itseems surprising that Grass 
Snakes are not apparently at West Walton, 
in view of the numbers of frogs to be found, 
but we haven’t found any yet, nor lizards, 
during almost weekly checks under our 
corrugated iron sheets throughout 2017. 
Common Lizards are well represented near 
the main East Coast railway line which runs 
north from Peterborough (PW). 


We have not found any evidence of newts 
in or around our ponds as yet, but we 
missed installing the ponds in time for the 
breeding season. Neighbours report seeing 
newts in a garden pond less than 100m 
from our property (species unconfirmed) 
so we are hopeful that newts might find 
our pond and breed in it during 2018. 


Birds 


Our ponds are used as drinking and bathing 
places by a wide range of birds throughout 
the year. During dry weather from 15 to 
20 June there was a constant procession to 
the ponds including a pair of Goldfinches 
Carduelis carduelis, several Linnets Acanthis 
cannabina, male Yellowhammer Enmiberiza 
citrinella, Blackbirds Turdus merula, Song 
Thrush T. philomelos, Dunnocks Prunella 
modularis, Robins Erithacus  rubecula, 
Starlings Sturnus vulgaris, Woodpigeons 
Columba  palumbus, Collared Doves 
Streptopelia decaocto, a Magpie Pica pica and 
a pair of Carrion Crows Corvus corone. 


The most exciting bird observation to report 
from our property is the Little Owl Anthene 
noctua which was quick to move into a box 
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we erected for Barn Owls Tyto alba. The 
box was installed on a tall wooden post on 
30 August 2017. The Little Owl was first 
seen at the box on 12 October at 18.38 h, just 
before dusk. The last time for the year was 
on 2 November 2017 at 16.38 h. It would be 
interesting to see if breeding occurs in the 
nest box in 2018, although we would prefer 
to have a family of Barn Owls using the 
box, and there is evidence of their presence 
in the area. 


We saw a Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus on 
26 April at 17.10hrs during a walk across the 
open arable fields near Thorndyke Lane. It 
flew up from the bank of one of the ditches 
and crossed the adjacent field. There is at 
least one pair of Tawny Owls Strix aluco 
resident in West Walton. We occasionally 
hear them calling by our house but more 
often amongst the tall trees on Salts Road, 
where there is also a pair of Jays. 


Other birds of particular interest include 
the Little Egret Egretta garzetta and Common 
Buzzard Buteo buteo. The Little Egrets seem 
to be seen mainly in the spring and autumn. 
They were present in February and March 
but then disappeared until early May. We 
hardly saw them during the summer months 
but they were back again during October 
to December. We have noted as many as 
three together rising from the ditches, but 
usually see only one or two at any one time. 
These are fairly new colonists to the area. 
Common Buzzards are regularly seen in 
the sky around the village. The numbers of 
these have increased following a relaxation 
of persecution by gamekeepers. On 4 July 
we saw a Common Buzzard circling over 
the southern end of our meadow and 
one was seen perching on a fence post by 
the meadow. One or more roost in the 
orchards by Salts Road in West Walton. We 
frequently used to see one roosting at dusk 
in a Scots Pine by Tydd St Mary during 
2016. 


We frequently see a Grey Heron Ardea 
cinerea or two flying over our land. Soon 


after our two ponds were installed an adult 
heron began paying visits at quiet times 
of the day, and is continuing to do so. An 
automatic trail camera set up beside the 
pond near the house recorded a heron in 
adult plumage visiting the pond at 03.30h 
in early December. We have also been 
seeing one on a particular stretch of ditch 
along Dixon’s Drove near the junction with 
Thorndyke Lane throughout October and 
November 2017. 


A Pied Wagtail Motacilla alba was seen on 
22 March and for several days afterwards, 
searching for invertebrates on the banked 
up earth freshly excavated in making the 
pond near the house. An adult Yellow 
Wagtail M. flava was seen by the Meadow 
Pond on 24 June and another, this time 
accompanied by a juvenile at the water’s 
edge-on 13 August at 14.00h. We had 
several sightings of a single adult Yellow 
Wagtail later in the month. 


Single Kestrels Falco tinnunculus have been 
seen a number of times in our meadow. One 
was seen hovering over it on 20 May but 
otherwise they have been scanning it from 
a perched position in one of the trees. On 
one occasion one was seen flying off with 
an earthworm. Sparrowhawks_ Accipiter 
nisus regularly pass over and hunt in the 
meadow. We have seen both males and 
females. On one dramatic occasion, at08.15h 
on 8th March, a female Sparrow -hawk was 
seen harrying a cock Blackbird in the hedge 
at the end of the meadow. After several 
attempts from the Sparrowhawk to scare the 
Blackbird out of the hedge and to reach in 
and grab it, the Blackbird made a break for 
an extensive windbreak of evergreen trees 
several hundred metres from the garden. It 
managed to get there and into cover before 
the chasing Sparrowhawk could catch it. 
On another occasion, on 13 August at 14.25 
h, a female Sparrowhawk flew along our 
hawthorn hedge, from north to south while 
we were sitting at the Meadow Pond. Two 
Linnets gave chase briefly and we saw the 
Sparrowhawk veer up and away towards 
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the ancient bell-tower of the church, where 
it pursued a Starling. The hawk failed to 
catch it and soon gave up to circle in the 
blue sky before moving on. 


It was particularly satisfying to find the nest 
of a pair of Linnets in our hawthorn hedge. 
The Linnet nest was at the junction between 
the top of mature growth on the formerly 
trimmed hedge and the growth of the 2017 
season and it was by a taller Buddleia near 
the middle of the meadow. On 26 July it 
contained five part-grown youngsters with 
feathers. On 31 July all five young were 
still in the nest, but fully grown, and they 
fledged successfully a day or two later. 
This is a bird of the countryside which does 
not normally breed in small gardens. It is a 
much declined species as a consequence of 
the intensification of agriculture, especially 
the removal of hedges and the spraying 
of herbicides and insecticides to produce 
monocultures of sterilised crop-plants. 
We see Linnets breeding with us as one 
indication that we are having success in 
restoring our land to a more favourable 
piece of countryside with better hedges 
and permanent grassland rich in plants and 
animals. The Linnet nest was found on 26 
July by Ron Louch. During a search of the 
150m length of our Hawthorn hedgerow 
that day, Ron found 15 birds’ nests, about 
a third of which had probably been in use 
in 2017. These included nests of a Blackbird 
(1), Dunnock (1), Goldfinch (1) and two 
nests of Linnets in addition to the one we 
followed. 


Goldfinches were quite frequently seen in 
our meadow during the summer of 2017, 
at first in pairs and then in family groups 
and larger numbers. In early May they 
were particularly attracted to the clocks of 
Dandelion Taraxacum officinale seeds. They 
were most in evidence when the taller herbs 
and forbs in our meadow were seeding. On 
27 July Ron and PW watched a pair feeding 
on the seeding flowerheads of thistles. 
On 12 and 13 August David Hastings and 
PW photographed a larger group of them 


feeding on the seedheads of our dozen or 
more Ragwort plants. This latter group of 
Goldfinches included several young birds 
without the extensive red patches of adults 
on their heads. Also on 27 July Ron Louch 
noted a Whitethroat Sylia communis with 
young calling from amongst Brambles 
Rubus fruticosus agg. in the base of the hedge 
in the south-east corner of the meadow. 
He suggested we develop a larger area of 
Bramble patch to encourage this species 
and others to breed. 


We have frequently seen Green Woodpeck- 
ers Picus viridis feeding on the ground in 
our meadow all year round. Usually the 
sightings are of a single male, or sometimes 
a female, which calls when it sees us enter 
the meadow and then flies off to cling onto 
a tree at the far end. Ants seem to be the 
main attraction. Many hillocks of ant nests 
have developed in the meadow now that 
it is not being mown. On several occasions 
we have seen a female followed in flight by 
a fully-grown juvenile, and on 29 June there 
were two juveniles with her. On 4 June at 
19.30 h we watched, with binoculars, from 
our living-room window, an adult male 
Green Woodpecker extracting ants from a 
rotting railway sleeper just 5m away. 


Swallows were very much a part of our 
summer in 2017. From 25 May and 
throughout the summer as we allowed the 
grasses to grow tall in the meadow this 
evidently helped breed a supply of airborne 
insects because the Swallows spent a great 
deal of time swooping over the grass sward 
until they reached the boundary hedges and 
then turned back on themselves to cover 
other parts of the meadow. It was clear that 
the meadow held much greater interest to 
them than the surrounding fields which 
are closely grazed by resident horses. This 
was one of our first rewards for allowing 
the grass sward to grow and develop 
rather than mowing it. The Swallows also 
rewarded us with wonderful displays of 
drinking on the wing at the larger of our 
two ponds. At 6 metres in length, we had 
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clearly managed to create a pond of the 
right dimensions to allow them to swoop in 
over the hedge and dip their beaks into the 
water to catch a drink before their speed 
brought them to the far side. They would 
almost always fly into any wind which, as 
DS points out as an experienced aeroplane 
pilot, enables them to gain extra lift and 
therefore fly more slowly over the water 
without falling into it. The width of three 
metres did not seem quite enough distance 
for them to do this because we rarely saw 
them cross the pond in this direction. Some 
of the young birds attempted drinking 
on the wing with poorer success, but the 
mature adults in their finer plumage were 
very good at this manoeuvre. The adults at 
least were also able to bathe on the wing, 
dipping into the water surface just enough 
to throw water onto the feathers over their 
backs. By quietly sitting on two seats by the 
pond we were able to watch this thrilling 
display of aerobatics from a distance of 
only three metres! The last Swallow we saw 
flying over our meadow was a juvenile on 
5 October. 


On 26 October we saw our first group of 
Whooper Swans fly over us as we walked 
along the south end of Thorndyke Lane at 
dusk (18.05h). There were 14 swans in the 
group. Sightings of these birds are only 
occasional at West Walton, but they occur 
in large numbers nearby, especially on the 
marshes at Welney where they are fed and 
congregate for the night. We also saw Mute 
Swans in the winter, foraging in fields 
around our village. They breed in the local 
waterways. 


In December 2016 when we were house- 
hunting we found the local orchards full of 
flocks of several hundred Fieldfares Turdus 
pilaris and Redwings T. iliacus feeding on 
the apples which fell during the cropping 
in the autumn. In December 2017 these 
birds have returned. On 3 March 2017 six 
Fieldfares were seen to fly into our Walnut 
tree. However, this was our only sighting 
in our garden. Because the hawthorn hedge 


had been severely trimmed by the previous 
owners in 2016, it produced no blossom in 
the spring of 2017 and no berries to feed 
these birds in the autumn. We hope that by 
leaving it untrimmed over the winter, we 
will enjoy blossom and berries in 2018. 


Mammals 


One of our objectives with the meadow was 
to build up a population of Short-tailed Field 
Voles Microtus agrestis to attract hunting 
Barn Owls. No sooner had we piled up 
the various turves and clods excavated in 
making the ponds than our beagle dug out 
a nest of four naked baby Short-tailed Field 
Voles (2cm in length) from amongst them 
(on 31 May). We also found them regularly 
under the four sheets of corrugated iron we 
had placed at the south end of the meadow 
in the hope of seeing Grass Snakes and 
Common Lizards. We found runs ‘and 
sleeping nests of Field Voles almost from 
the start and, on one occasion, we saw 
three fully-grown individuals under the 
same sheets. We continue to see voles in 
every moth of the year and are in no doubt 
that our land supports a fair population of 
them, as we planned. 


Foxes Vulpes vulpes are resident around 
the village. We have occasionally seen one 
run across the road late at night and once 
or twice by day on our walks along the 
footpaths and bridleways. On 3 October 
we ound a Fox scat along the path which 
leads from our house to the Meadow 
Pond. The black scat contained a Sloe 
stone from the local Blackthorn Prunus 
spinosa, indicating that the scats were of 
Fox and not of the insectivorous Hedgehog 
Erinaceus europaeus. We have also smelt fox 
strongly around the house and garden on 
several occasions, especially on 6 July when 
a Fox may have been coming to the House 
Pond to drink during a prolonged period 
of sunny dry weather. 


Hedgehogs are seen occasionally in the 
village, but they are not frequent, either as 
live individuals or as corpses on the roads. 
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Pygmy Shrew. = 
Paul Waring 





On one occasion (on 17 September) we saw 
one late at night walking down the centre 
of the road near the village hall, seemingly 
not alarmed by our car, but we have not yet 
seen one on our own land as yet. 


We were surprised to find three species 
of deer living in the hedgerows and 
orchards immediately to the north of the 
village, despite the lack of woodland in the 
immediate area. Early in the spring we saw 
a group of three Fallow Deer Dama dama on 
several occasions between the orchards and 
some thick hedgerows. We didn’t see them 
during the summer but they turned up 
again in the autumn. We saw a Roe Deer 
Capreolus capreolus on Thorndyke Lane on 
23 May. Another Roe, a buck with antlers, 
leapt across the road just to the north of the 
village hall when we were returning in the 
car late on Sunday night 11 June, at 22.45h. 
Reeve’s Muntjac Muntiacus reevesi appear to 
be resident throughout the year and single 
individuals have been seen occasionally 
walking along the smaller hedged green 
lanes. One was photographed several 
times by Del Marsh in his garden on Salts 
Road during early January 2018. 


We have seen several Badger corpses by the 
sides of local roads throughout the year so 
they are definitely using the area, and we 





know of one garden in the village which 
they visit regularly for food which is put 
out for them. We suspect that they are 
living in a man-made bank running along 
a field at the west end of the village, where 
we have certainly found old latrines. 


We have been disappointed that we 
have not seen more Brown Hares Lepus 
europaeus, including pairs boxing in the 
open fields in the spring. We have seen no 
mating behaviour and only the occasional 
single hare, most notably one on 22 August 
which crossed a farm track in front of us 
by the row of poplars on Mill Lane. The 
fields around us are too closely-grazed by 
horses for hares to make forms in them and 
conceal themselves. The sheep-wire fence 
around our property may deter them from 
entering. We have a rabbit warren on the 
ditch bank on the west side of our meadow, 
in which several rabbits live. Myxomatosis 
is rife in the local rabbit population. Our 
beagle brought a recently dead rabbit with 
myxomatosis to our door from the meadow 
one evening in December. Rigor mortis had 
not yet set in. The corpse was limp but not 
warm and she had not killed it. There was 
a bare patch of flesh at the nape of the neck 
where skin had been removed, much as a 
Stoat Mustela erminea or Weasel M. nivalis 
might do, but we have seen neither of these 
predators anywhere in or around West 
Walton in our first year. Another rabbit 
with myxomatosis was seen grazing on our 
front lawn on a number of occasions Over 
the Christmas period and seemed to be 
recovering from the disease. A third Rabbit, 
smaller than the others, was seen suffering 
with the disease on our drive during mid- 
January 2018. 


We sometimes hear shrews shouting in our 
meadow and have once found a corpse. This 
was photographed, with a coin beside for 
scale and has since been confirmed to be of 
a Pygmy Shrew Sorex minutus (det. Richard 
Moores, Norfolk Mammal Recorder) rather 
than a Common Shrew S. araneus but it is 
likely we have both species present. 
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We have had no mole-hills on our land dur- 
ing 2017. Grey Squirrels Sciurus carolinensis 
are very occasional visitors to our garden. 
Two adult Brown Rats Rattus norvegicus 
were disturbed in our compost bins in Sep- 
tember and are likely to be resident. We 
have kept a look-out for Otters Lutra lutra 
on the local waterways whenever we have 
visited them but had not seen an Otter un- 
til Saturday 13 January 2018, at 23:55 h. We 
were travelling northwards along the A10, 
parallel to the Great Ouse, returning home, 
when a full-grown Otter crossed the road 
from east to west heading for the Ouse. The 
location was approximately 3 km south of 
the Ship Inn near Southery, Norfolk, some 
37 km from West Walton. 


At the end of 2017 we purchased an 
automatic trail camera which we have 
started to use to improve the likelihood of 
detecting the various species of mammals 
which move through our land, especially at 
night, and to record their frequency. 
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The Four-banded Flower Bee Anthophora quadrimaculata Panzer 


(Hymenoptera, Apidae) in Norfolk 
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Anthophora quadrimaculata 1s a very scarce 
species in Norfolk. This paper describes the 
bee’s appearance and behaviour and gives 
details of recent observations in the authors’ 
garden and at other sites in the county. 


Description 


A. quadrimaculata is a medium-sized bee, 
rather rotund and furry with a distinctly 
banded abdomen and grey-green eyes in 
both sexes. Fresh individuals are a rich 
brown, but this soon fades to grey. Old 
bees can be heavily abraded and look rather 
dark and shiny. The male has a yellow face 
marked with a diagnostic black pattern 
while the female’s face is entirely dark. The 
legs have pale hairs, especially noticeable 
in the female, which has a dense pollen 
scopa on the hind legs. They are very active 
foragers, hovering to take nectar with their 





Anthophora quadrimaculata female visiting Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) flowers. 


very long tongues and moving rapidly 
from flower to flower. They also have a 
loud whining buzz that often gives away 
their presence. 


Related species 


The genus Anthophora is in the subfamily 
Apinae, along with several other genera of 
solitary bees and also Bumblebees Bombus 
spp. and the Honeybee Apis mellifera. 
There are around 350 species of Anthophora 
worldwide and 21 species in central Europe. 
The eastern Mediterranean and Middle 
East are hot-spots for Anthophora and 
related genera (Else & Edwards 2018). Very 
few species occur north of the 50" parallel 
and only two occur within the Arctic Circle 
(Rasmont 2016). All Anthophora species are 
solitary, with each female making her own 
nest, usually in dry ground. They have long 
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been commonly known as ‘flower bees’ (eg 
Step 1932). A. quadrimaculata was named 
the ‘Four-banded Flower Bee’ by Steven 
Falk (2015). 


A. quadrimaculata is one of four species of 
the genus Anthophora currently found in 
Norfolk. A fifth, A. retusa (Potter Flower 
Bee), was ‘very common in gardens’ in the 
Yarmouth and Mousehold Heath areas in 
the 19" century (Owens 2017) but is now 
confined to just four sites in the extreme 
south of England (Else & Edwards 2018). 
Our most familiar and widespread species 
of Anthophora is A. plumipes (Hairy-footed 
Flower Bee), which flies in the spring and 
can often be found in Norfolk gardens on 
flowers such as Lungwort (Pulmonaria) and 
Primrose (Primula vulgaris). Both A. retusa 
and A. plumipes are sexually dimorphic: 
females have black body hairs, while the 
male’s hairs are ginger-brown. Males can 
be mistaken for carder bumblebees (Owens 


Figure 1. The distribution 

of A. quadrimaculata in the 
British Isles (BWARS 2018a). 
Black spots show the 10 km 
squares where the species 
has been recorded between 
1990 - 2017, grey spots 
1960 - 1989 and open spots 


pre-1960. The two most s 
northerly spots on the map a 


are in Norfolk. 


2017). A. furcata (Fork-tailed Flower Bee) 
is widely distributed in Norfolk and 
can be found as far north as southern 
Scotland. It flies from May to August and 
visits gardens, but can also be found in a 
variety of rural habitats. It has dark eyes. 
Anthophora bimaculata (Green-eyed Flower 
Bee) is the smallest British species and is 
restricted to southern England. In Norfolk 
it can be found in the Brecks, mainly 
between Brandon and Thetford, from late 
June to August. There is also a single 2001 
record from Sheringham. A. bimaculata has 
an active, darting flight and the males in 
particular have a high-pitched buzz, almost 
like the whine of a mosquito. Both sexes 
have distinctive apple green eyes. 


A. quadrimaculata can be difficult to 
distinguish from A. bDimaculata in 
photographs, unless the face is clearly 
visible. However, in the field it is possible 
with practice to tell the two species apart: 
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A. quadrimaculata is ‘quintessentially 
a garden bee’ (Else & Edwards 2018), 
whereas A. bimaculata occurs in hot sandy 
rural habitats such as coastal cliffs and the 
Brecks. A. bimaculata also has a higher- 
pitched buzz, more vivid green eyes and 
(usually) a smaller size. 


Distribution 


Figure 1 shows the distribution of A. quad- 
rimaculata in the British Isles, including all 
records submitted up to December 2017. In 
Norfolk it is at the northern limit of its Brit- 
ish distribution. 


The BWARS species account states that 
A. quadrimaculata is widely distributed 
in southern England (particularly in the 
south-east) and the Channel Islands. It 
is also widely distributed elsewhere in 
Europe, ranging from southern Finland 
to Spain, and east to Hungary. It has also 
been recorded in China (BWARS 2018). 
It is listed as Notable B now known as 
Nationally Scarce (Nb) (Falk 1991) though 
BWARS recommend that this status should 
be reviewed in view of numerous recent 
records (BWARS 2018). Owens (2017) 
gives two locations for A. quadrimaculata 
in Norfolk. The species’ stronghold is in 
Norwich, but there is also a 2015 record 
from Gorleston. It is also scarce in Suffolk, 
Where there are only a few modern 
records: Chillesford, Lackford, Ipswich 
and Lakenheath (Knowles 2017). In Surrey 
the bee may be increasing its range, though 
it is rather local and found mostly in the 
London area, where it frequents private 
gardens and public gardens such as Ham 
House and Kew Gardens (Baldock 2008). 


A. quadrimaculata does not appear on John 
Bridgman’s nineteenth century lists of bees 
in Norfolk and the first Norfolk sighting 
was made by Tony Irwin in his garden on 
Earlham Road in Norwich in September 
1982 (Strudwick 2011). On 20 June 2010 Tim 
Strudwick (pers. comm.) saw the species in 
a front garden on Patteson Road in north 
Norwich and on 7 July 2015 he saw a female 


loaded with yellow pollen entering a hole 
in a cliff at Gorleston (Strudwick 2017). 
Owens (2017) also refers to records of A. 
guadrimaculata from 2013 — 2016 ina garden 
not far from Tony Irwin’s 1982 sighting. 
These are from our own garden in Norwich 
at 10 Stannard Road. 


Discovery of A. quadrimaculata in 
our garden in Norwich 


We moved to our present home in May 
2013. It is a 1920s semi-detached house 
on Stannard Road, off The Avenues in the 
western side of the city. The house is less 
than half a mile from Earlham Road, where 
Tony Irwin first found A. quadrimaculata 
in Norfolk. The plot is large by modern 
standards, but when we moved in, it 
could hardly be described as a garden, as 
it consisted of just a mown lawn, gravel 
and slabs. We soon changed that, creating 
flower beds and planting a mix of native 
and introduced plants to attract wildlife 
into the garden, including two varieties of 
Catmint (Nepeta x faasenit and N. faaseni 
‘Walker’s Low’). 


In August 2013 we noticed a very active, 
medium-sized grey bee feeding on the 
Catmint flowers, which we _ couldn't 
identify. Although we couldn’t identify the 
bee we still needed to call it something to 
log it in our garden notebooks. It quickly 
became named the ‘Mouse Bee’ due to 
its small size, grey furry appearance and 
fast foraging behaviour. We posted a 
photograph on the iSpot website and our 
bee was eventually identified as a rather 
worn A. qguadrimaculata, the Four-banded 
Flower Bee. Both sexes have brown hairs on 
the upper thorax (a richer brown in males) 
with pale bands on the tergites when fresh, 
but within a few days the brown fades to 
grey. Our bee did not resemble the pictures 
in Falk and Lewington (2015) because it 
was SO Worn. 


The bees come into our garden specifically 
to feed and we have yet to find where they 
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Table 1. Observations of A. quadrimaculata at 10 Stannard Road, Norwich. 


Year Firstseen Lastseen DaysSeen Max. number Colours 
2013. 14August 18 August 2 3 Grey only 
2014 2July 14 July 5 y) Grey only 
ZO TSR s Oneune 29 August 14 3 Grey only 
2016 14June 30 August 29 8) Grey only 
2OWaee 27 Nay 23 August 59 8 (5 females, 3 males) Brown & grey 
2018 31 May 26 July 45 6 (3 females, 3 males) Brown & grey 





A. quadrimaculata in the garden. All photos 
Vanna Bartlett 





a. Fresh female on Catmint (Nepeta x faasenii). 


b. Very worn female on False Dittany (Ballota 
pseudodictamnus). 


c. Fresh male at rest. 
d. Worn female. 


e. Worn and faded male. Only the male has 
yellow facial markings. 
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are nesting. They concentrate around a 
large patch of Catmint in the back garden 
close to the house but also visit Lavender 
and Hyssop in the front garden. They 
generally leave the garden by flying over 
the fence west or east, but have also been 
observed flying straight up around 30 - 
40 feet and then over the house roof to 
the south. While the females dart around 
flowers taking nectar, the males patrol a 
patch of forage flowers, flying fast and 
low and then darting towards females or 
other bee species to try to mate. After a 
short while the male will often alight on 
the ground or vegetation to rest or preen, 
regularly returning to the exact same spot. 
In 2018 we observed a couple of very brief 
mating attempts. 


The bee is active early and late in the day, 
even on dull days, and we have seen it in 
flight as late as 20.00h in June and July. 
From 2013 to 2016 we saw only grey- 
coloured individuals in our garden but 
in 2017 we saw fresh, brown individuals 
for the first time. We discovered that the 
colour of the bees was useful, as it enabled 
us to distinguish some of the individuals 
visiting our garden. The maximum number 
of individuals seen in one season increased 
from three to eight and the number of days 
on which the bee was seen increased from 
two to as many as 59 (Table 1). 


Flower preferences 


Most records of A. quadrimaculata are from 
private gardens, where the bees are often 
observed hovering about and visiting the 
flowers of various members of the plant 
family Lamiaceae, particularly Catnip 
Nepeta cataria and Lavender Lavandula spp. 
(BWARS 2018). In our own garden we have 
observed A. quadrimaculata on a variety 
of flowers, almost exclusively those with 
long corolla tubes. Particular favourites in 
our garden are: Catmint Nepeta x faasenii, 
Ivy-leaved Toadflax Cymbalaria muralis, 
Red Valerian Centranthus ruber, Lavender 
Lavandula angustifolia, False  Dittany 


Ballota pseudodictamnus, Viper’s Bugloss 
Echium vulgare, Moroccan Toadflax Linaria 
maroccana, blue-flowered bedding Lobelia 
Lobelia erinus, Houseleek Sempervivum 
tectorum and Wild Basil Clinopodium vulgare. 
The Houseleek was on a shed roof, over six 
feet above the ground. 


Other flowers receiving at least one visit 
were: Fairy Foxglove Erinus alpinus, 
Perennial Wallflower Erysimum ‘Bowles’ 
Mauve’, Herb Robert Geranium robertianum, 
Rose-scented Pelargonium Pelargonium 
graveolens, a cultivated Speedwell Veronica 
umbrosa “Georgia Blue’, Lewisia Lewisia 
cotyledon, Purple Toadflax Linaria purpurea, 
Lemon Balm Melissa officinalis, Hyssop 
Hyssopus officinalis, Iranian Wood Sage 
Teucrium hircanium, White Clover Trifolium 
repens, Heartsease Viola tricolor, Wild Pansy 
Viola arvensis and Weasel’s-snout Misopates 
orontium. Observations elsewhere in 
Norwich have added Lamb’s Ears Stachys 
byzantina, Phacelia Phacelia tanacetifolia 
and French Lavender Lavandula stoechas to 
the list of flowers visited (Facebook 2018: 
Norfolk Wildlife page). Else and Edwards 
(2018) also list visits to Restharrows 
Ononis, Sea Spurge Euphorbia paralias, Black 
Horehound Ballota nigra, Red Deadnettle 
Lamium purpureum, Wood Sage Teucrium 
scorodonia, Sage Salvia officinalis and 
Buddleja Buddleja davidii. 


In Sussex, Mike Edwards observed a female 
collecting pollen from Viper’s Bugloss (Else 
& Edwards 2018). In our garden, most visits 
have been for nectar, but we have also 
observed females collecting pollen from 
Viper’s Bugloss, as wellas from Catmint, Ivy- 
leaved Toadflax and, possibly, Houseleek. 
We have photographed individual females 
with purple, white and yellow pollen, 
confirming that they were collecting pollen 
from at least three different plant species. 


Nesting 


Tim Strudwick’s observation of a female 
loaded with yellow pollen entering a hole 
in a cliff at Gorleston in July 2015 is so far 
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the only record of nesting in Norfolk. We 
have so far been unable to find any nest 
sites in Norwich. Else and Edwards (2018) 
describe the nest sites as sandy banks and 
cliffs and in clay and mortar walls. Nesting 
can occur in small aggregations. Sunny, 
south facing situations and light soils are 
favoured (Essex Field Club 2018). Baldock 
(2008) suggests that the bee is found in 
built-up areas because it nests in the walls 
of buildings and in Norfolk this might be 
why it appears to be mostly confined to 
Norwich. 


New records in 2018 


Early in 2018, Tim Strudwick sent us a 
link to a photograph of a ‘digger bee’ on 
Flickr, posted by Aaron Stanley of Norwich 
(Stanley 2018). Tim asked our opinion 
and we agreed that it was a female A. 
quadrimaculata on Viper’s Bugloss. Aaron 
had photographed the bee on 3 August 2011 
in his garden in Alma Terrace in Norwich. 
This is very close to Tim Strudwick’s 2010 
sighting on Patteson Road, so it appears 
that the species may have occurred in this 
part of Norwich for several years at least. 


BWARS recommends ‘searching gardens 
within the known distribution of this bee, 
where one or more of these plants [Catmint 
and Lavender] is being cultivated’ ... for 
recording new sites. This has proved to be 
very useful advice and in 2018 we found the 
bee at anumber of new sites. The following 
observations were made by the authors, in 
Norwich, unless otherwise stated: 


15 & 18 June 2018 - Male by St. Giles Churchyard 
wall, patrolling Red Valerian (white flowered 
form) and Ivy-leaved Toadflax. 

18 June 2018 - 35 Earlham Road. Male around 
Catmint flowers. 

18 & 26 June 2018 — Male on French Lavender in 
a garden in North Norwich near the George 
White School. Photographed and posted on 
Norfolk Wildlife Facebook page by Georgina 
Moles (Facebook 2018: Norfolk Wildlife 
page). 

22 June 2018 — City Hall, Norwich. Seen in the 
morning by James Emerson. Later, one of 


the authors observed two males patrolling 
Catmint. 

22 June 2018 — Male by St. Giles Churchyard 
wall, patrolling Ivy-leaved Toadflax. 

27 June 2018. We had spent the day observing 
A. bimaculata in the Norfolk Brecks. While 
waiting for our train back to Norwich from 
Brandon, we stopped at “The Ram’ pub. In 
the beer garden, a female A. quadrimaculata 
was visiting Ivy-leaved Toadflax growing on 
an old wall. The pub is just in Norfolk, north 
of the River Little Ouse, which is the county 
boundary with Suffolk. 

28 june 2018 — Male, 1 Stannard Road, on 
Lavender. 

28 June 2018 — Male, Ampthill Street, patrolling 
Lavender. 

28 June 2018 — Female, 2 Oxford Street, Phacelia 
tanacetifolia. 

2 July 2018 - Jenny Lind Playground, Vauxhall 
Street. Fresh female on Stachys. Photographed 
and posted on the Norfolk Wildlife Facebook 
page by Michael Holt (Facebook 2018: Norfolk 
Wildlife page). 

3 July 2018 — City Hall flower bed, Female on 
Stachys byzantina, 2 worn males, Stachys and 
Catmint. 

3 July 2018 - Castle Gardens, female on Lavender 
(with pollen). 

3 July 2018 — 71 Cathedral Close. 2 females 
nectaring on Lavender, 1 male patrolling. 

3 July 2018 — Cathedral Herb Garden. Male 
patrolling Lavender (worn/grey). 

3 July 2018 — St. Stephen’s Churchyard. Female 
nectaring on Lavender (worn/grey). 

3 July 2018 - Jenny Lind Playground, Vauxhall 
Street. Fairly brown female on Stachys 
byzantina, with a pollen load. 

3 July 2018 — 6 Essex Street, on white Lavender. 
Worn; not sure if male or female. 

6 July 2018 — Walpole Street / Union Street. 
Male. 

21 July 2018 — 2 Oxford Street, male on Lavender 
(worn / grey). 


Conclusions 


Althoughitis possible that A. quadrimaculata 
has been overlooked in previous years, 
it is quite an obvious species and in 2018 
it appeared to have a very good year in 
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Norwich, with many more sightings, 
suggesting that it may be expanding its 
range in the city and beyond. The sighting 
in Brandon suggests that the species 
may have spread over the county border 
from Suffolk. It is worth searching for 
nest sites in Norfolk and a search of the 
bee’s favourite food plants, in particular 
Catmint and Lavender from late May to 
late August should produce new records. 
We recommend looking for the species in 
other built up areas, particularly in other 
parts of Norwich and in Norfolk market 
towns. Gardeners can encourage the bee by 
planting its favourite flowers. It is a very 
charismatic species and a great addition to 
any garden. 
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Some observations on pollen collection by the 
Pantaloon Bee Dasypoda hirtipes (Hymenoptera, Apidae) 
in relation to the opening and closing times of the 


flowers it visits 


Nick Owens 


This article reports observations of the daily 
pattern of pollen collection by the Pantaloon 
Bee Dasypoda hirtipes at its nest aggregations 
in Norfolk and reviews possible reasons 
for its ‘massively developed scopae’, the 
scopae being the long pollen-collecting 
hairs on the hind legs (O’ Toole & Raw 1993). 
The article also describes the effects of the 
exclusion of insect visitors on the closing 
times of the flowers of Corn Sowthistle 
Sonchus arvensis, one of the bee’s main 
pollen sources in Norfolk. The flowers of 
many yellow Asteraceae species (subfamily 
Chicorioideae) close around mid-day, and 
it has been shown that this early closure can 
be a response to insect visitors (Frund et al. 
2011). The early closure of its food plants 
generally constrains the Pantaloon Bee to 
foraging in the early part of the day. 


eg ae 


ch Peck 








E ; oe 
Dasypoda hirtipes male on Fleabane Pulicaria 
dysentrica, Weybourne, August. Nick Owens 


Dasypoda hirtipes is a solitary bee, somewhat 
larger and broader than the Honey Bee 
Apis mellifera. The name ‘Pantaloon Bee’ 
is used in Steven Falk’s field guide and is 





Dasypoda hirtipes 
female at nest hole, 
Weybourne, August. 
Nick Owens 
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Dasypoda hirtipes female returning to her nest 
hole with a full pollen load, Morston August. Nick 
Owens 


now in general use (Falk 2015). D. hirttpes 
is the only representative of its genus in 
Britain, though 33 species are recognised 
worldwide, mostly in the western Palearctic, 
but the range of D. hirtipes extends as far as 
China (Michez 2012). The genus Dasypoda 
is placed in the family Melittidae, whose 
members generally specialise in a limited 
range of pollen (oligolectic), which, in 
them case On Da iitinesmismtnempollenmor 
Asteraceae (composite) flowers (Michez et 
al. 2007). The males and females of Dasypoda 
species have two submarginal cells on the 
wing, distinguishing them from British 
members of other genera such as Andrena, 
Halictus and Melitta which all have three 
submarginal cells. 


Figure 1. The distribution 
of Dasypoda hirtipes in 
Norfolk. The squares show 
tetrads where the bee has 
been recorded: green = 
2000-2016, pink = records 
up to 1999 (from Owens 
ZO): 





Nest sites in Norfolk 


Nests of D. hirtipes are often in aggregations, 
with adjacent holes usually 15 cm or more 
apart. Holes are made in bare or sparsely 
vegetated ground, often on the sides of 
paths, usually in sandy or gravelly ground. 
In Norfolk the bee is mostly found around 
the coast and in the Brecks with further sites 
near Norwich and at Leziate (Figure 1). At 
Weeting there is an aggregation of about 50 
holes in the car park of the Norfolk Wildlife 
Trust reserve, while at Weybourne and 
Morston there are nests on sloping parts of 
the coast path. These three sites have been 
a focus of this study. North Norfolk is close 
to the northerly limit of the bee’s range in 





Site of D. hirtipes nesting aggregation at 
Weybourne. Most of the approximately 15 nests 
are near the crest of the ridge, which faces east. 
Nick Owens 
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the British Isles. D. hirtipes is on the wing 
from late June to early September. 


Pollen sources 


D.hirtipes takes pollen largely from yellow 
Asteraceae flowers (Else and Edwards 2018). 
In Norfolk the following pollen sources have 
been recorded: Black Knapweed Centauria 
nigra (rarely), Common Ragwort Jacobaea 
vulgaris, Common Cat’s-ear. Hypochaeris 
radicata, Field Sowthistle Sonchus arvensis, 
Nipplewort Lapsana communis, Bristly 
Oxtongue Picris echioides and Rough 
Hawkbit Leontodon hispidus. The flowers 
of these plants are arranged as a cluster of 
florets (individual flowers) in a flower head 
or capitulum. With the exception of Ragwort 
and Black Knapweed, bracts surrounding 
the capitulum can hinge upwards, causing 
the capitulum to close, preventing further 
access to insects. 


Pollen-gathering behavior 


When collecting pollen from  Sonchus 
arvensis, D. hirtipes females generally 
spend less than a minute on each flower, 
and often just a few seconds. The bee takes 
nectar as it forages, prodding with its 
tongue between the florets, often rotating 
like the hand of a clock around the flower, 
with its head towards the centre. The wings 
are held above the body in a wide V-shape. 
The front tarsi scrabble at the anthers and 
pollen is transferred back towards the 
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scopae via the middle pair of legs. The 
hind legs are periodically rubbed together 
under the abdomen, perhaps helping to 
transfer pollen to the scopa or compacting 
it. Occasionally the bee makes scissor 
movements of the abdomen, which flexes 
under the body, pushing pollen from under 
the abdomen on to the scopa hairs. 


At Morston and Weybourne, the time taken 
to collect pollen loads was measured by 
watching active holes on 8, 11 & 13 August 
2018 (Figure 2). Six different bees were 
each watched for a sequence of 3-5 pollen 
collecting trips. It appeared that full loads 
were delivered each time. Nest entrances 
were not closed on departure. It was found 
that earlier loads tended to be collected 
more rapidly, with the shortest time being 
7 minutes from nest departure to return 
(Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient, rs 
= 0.41, n= 26, p < 0.01). 


The earliest departure observed was at 
08.36 h, but no systematic attempt was made 
to be present at the first departure, and 
this varied with weather conditions, with 
departures delayed on cooler mornings. 


When departure was delayed by rain, 


the first loads were collected as rapidly 
as the first loads on fine days [the most 
rapid returns, in 7 and 9 minutes, occurred 
when the first departure was delayed to 
09.23 h after a rainy night]. Three bees were 
observed bringing a sequence of 5 pollen 


Dasypoda hirtipes: time taken to collect pollen load 


Figure 2. Time taken to 
collect pollen loads by 

D. hirtipes females at 
Weybourne and Morston, 
August 2078. 
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Time spent inside nest 


Figure 3. Time spent 
depositing pollen. 
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loads. The times taken from their first 
observed departure to the arrival of the 
fifth load was 1h 46m, 1h44m and 1h39m 
(mean = 20 minutes per load). 


Time spent depositing pollen in the 
nest 


The number of minutes spent inside the nest 
hole at each visit was recorded, this being 
the time between entering the nest and 
reappearing at the entrance. Bees usually 
flew directly into their nests without any 
pause, but some bees landed near their 
nest entrance and rested for a minute or 
two before entering. On re-emergence the 
bees were almost always completely free 
of visible pollen. Bees sometimes stayed 


Sims Oe ae Me 


(right), Kelling Heath, July. Nick Owens 





at the entrance for a minute or two before 
departing. On one occasion a departing bee, 
possibly on its first exit of the day, made 
a long orientation flight in ever increasing 
circles, but most bees headed out directly 
inland or along the beach. 


The majority of pollen deposits were 
made in one or two minutes, but from 
about 10.30h the time inside the nest 
hole extended to 6-10 minutes, with some 
bees remaining inside for at least 30-40 
minutes (Figure 3). The three longest times 
recorded in the above graph are minimum 
times, since recording ended before the bee 
reappeared. At this stage it is likely that 
some bees remained inside for the rest of 
the day. 





Panurgus banksianus with a pollen load from Hypochaeris radicata (left) and without a pollen load 
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Andrena humilis with pollen load from Crepis 
vesicaria (top) and without pollen on Bellis 
perennis (below). Weybourne coast path, May. 
Nick Owens 


Structure of the scopa 


The extreme specialisation of the scopa of 
D. hirtipes includes the transformation of 
wing cleaning bristles (keirotrichia), present 


Andrena fulvago on Hypochaeris radicata, Hayling 
Island, July. Nick Owens 





on the inner tibia of many bees, into pollen 
carrying hairs (Michener 2007). The scopa 
is extended by the long basitarsus which is 
unusual amongst bees in being longer than 
the tibia and bears similar long hairs. Long 
scopa hairs are seen in other bee species 
which specialise in Asteraceae pollen, 
notably Panurgus banksianus, Andrena 
humilis and A. fulvago. In common with D. 
hirtipes they generally confine their pollen 
collecting activities to the first half of the 
day (pers. obs.). 


Dasypoda scopa hairs have short branches, 
many with a slightly bulbous tip. The 
hairs appear to be similar across the whole 
scopa including the basitarsus. There is 
also a simple pollen basket on the femora 
consisting of a bare ventral surface fringed 
by long hairs. A. humilis tibia hairs have 
long fine branches, varying in length 
between hairs, with the branches arranged 
at varying angles in a spiral. There are 
also well-developed pollen baskets (called 
flocci) on the femora, formed by hairs 
arising from the trochanters and also on 


enh net, 
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Figure 4. Detail of scopa hairs of Andrena humilis 
(left - length c.0.8mm), Dasypoda hirtipes 
(centre) and Panurgus banksianus (right) drawn 
approximately to scale. Only the distal third of 
Dasypoda and Panurgus hairs are shown, their total 
length being up to 3mm. 
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the propodeum, but the basitarsus has 
only short bristles. The scopa hairs of 
Panurgus banksianus are wavy in shape on 
both the tibia and the basitarsus. All three 
species have long hairs at the sides of the 
sternites, which may assist in keeping the 
pollen load together when the legs are 
clasped to the sides of the body in flight. 
Despite an apparent convergence in the 
length of scopa hairs in the above species, 
there appears to be no close convergence in 
their fine structure, though they do share a 
degree of complexity as a common feature 
(Figure 4). Many bees have simple scopa 
hairs (Michener 2007). 


Flower opening and closing 


[For simplicity the term ‘flower’ is used 
here to indicate one capitulum]. 


The main pollen source of D. hirtipes 
at Weybourne and Morston was Corn 
Sowthistle Sonchus arvensis, with some also 
using Bristly Ox-tongue Picris echioides, 


which grows in profusion where sea 
walls have recently been repaired. Corn 
Sowthistle is abundant along Norfolk’s 
coastline and is also a persistent arable 
weed. Flowers of S. arvensis were studied 
in the author’s garden in Weybourne. Bags 
were placed over three stems with flower 
buds in July, before any of the flowers had 
opened, and these were compared with 
three adjacent control stems, approximately 
matched for number of buds (12-15). The 
bags were of organza material which is 
porous and _ transparent. Drawstrings 
were used to pull the bags tightly around 
the plant stems to prevent insects from 
entering. The flowers of S. arvensis open 
in sequence over a period of 2-3 months. 
From the morning when each flower first 
opened, a note was made throughout the 
day, as opportunity allowed, of whether 
the flower was still open or had closed, for 
a period of 35 days in July-August 2018. 
Each flower was studied until it set seed 
and remained closed. Table 1 compares the 


Table 1. Records of open or closed Sonchus arvensis flowers in the owner's garden between 06.00h 
and 21.00h during July and August 2018. Times are in BST (GMT + 1h). 


O = opening; O = open; x = closing; X = closed. 


Time BAG 
06.00-06.59 OXXOXXOOXXXX 
07.00-07.59 OOOOOOXX 
08.00-08.59 OOOOOOOOO0000xX 
09.00-09.59 OOO0QOOO0OX 
10.00-10.59 OOOO 
11.00-11.59 OOOOO 
12.00-12.59 OOOO 
13.00-13.59 OOOOO 
14.00-14.59 OOQOOOOOOO0O0O000 
15.00-15.59 OOOOOOOOO0000 
16.00-16.59 OOOOOOOOOOO0O0O 
17.00-17.59 OoOXXxx 
18.00-18.59 NOXOXON 
19.00-19.59 XXXXOXX 
20.00-20.59 XxX 


Time NO BAG 
06.00-06.59 OoXoXoXXXX 
07.00-07.59 O0O0OO00XXX 
08.00-08.59 OoOOO00000000X 
09.00-09.59 OOOQ0OO0OX 
10.00-10.59 OOOOOO 
11.00-11.59 XXXO 
12.00-12.59 XXXOO 
13.00-13.59 XXXXXXX 
14.00-14.59 XXXXXxX 
15.00-15.59 XOOXxXX 
16.00-16.59 XXXxX0OOXXX 
17.00-17.59 XXXXXXXXXXX 
18.00-18.59 X 
19.00-19.59 XXXXXX 
20.00-20.59 XX 
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Days flowers open: blue = in bag, red = no bag (control) 


Figure 5. A comparison 
of the number of 
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pattern of opening and closing of flowers in 
the bagged and control conditions. 


It was found that flowers inside the bags 
generally remained open until about 
17.00h-18.00h (BST), before closing for 
the night, whereas exposed flowers closed 
around mid-day and remained closed 
until the following morning. On days 
with morning rain or heavy cloud, flower 
opening was delayed and exposed (non- 
bagged) flowers remained open for a 
longer time. This accounts for the records 
of open non-bagged flowers after mid-day. 
For most of the 2018 period of study the 
weather was exceptionally fine and sunny 
with all exposed flowers closing by about 
noon, with some closing between 11.00h 
and 12.00 h BST. 








Records were also made of the duration 
of flowering for each individual S. arvensis 
flower inside the three bags and on the three 
control stems over the 35 days of the study. 
The duration of flowering was taken to be 
the number of days a flower was at least 
partially open at some time during the day, 
before it went to seed. An identical pilot 
study was carried out using an organza bag 
over one large flowering shoot over 26 days 
in July-August 2017. This was compared 
with a control shoot of similar size. The 


combined results are shown in Figure 5. 


Exposed (control) flowers usually opened 
for two or three days in succession, with 
a new ring of florets developing each 
day, before the whole flower set seed and 
remained closed on the third day. Bagged 





This Megachile centuncularis female repeatedly visited this S. arvensis flower between 11.00 and 
11.15h (BST) in July 2017. The flower started to close within 5 minutes of being visited by the bee. By 
12.00h the flower had completely closed (images and observations by M. Fogden). [Megachile spp. are 
able to transfer to other pollen sources such as knapweeds Centauria sp. after mid-day.] 
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organza bags. Nick Owens 


flowers tended to open for more days, 
often 4 or 5, remaining open after all florets 
had developed, though they appeared to 
set seed as reliably as the control flowers. 
Exposed flowers remained open for more 
than two days when there were whole days 
of rain or heavy cloud cover. The difference 
between the treatments is_ statistically 
significant (X* = 25.1, df =9, p< 0.01). There 
was no evidence that the longer opening 





Sonchus arvensis flower visited by thrips, Sedge 
Fen, Suffolk, September 2018. These small 
insects damage the flower but are not effective 
pollen vectors. Nick Owens 





of bagged flowers 
inhibited the 
opening of other 
buds on the same 
stem. 


Similar responses 
were seen when 
other species of 


yellow Asteraceae 
were bagged, in- 
cluding Rough 
Hawkbit Leontodon 
hispidus and Beaked 
Hawk’s-beard 
Crepis vesicaria. 


The image shows 


Beaked Hawk’s- 
beard in the 
author’s garden 


on 7 June at 13.22h BST, illustrating the 
effects of placing bags over some of the 
flowers. The exposed flowers have closed, 
seemingly in response to insect visits: they 
will not open again until the following 
morning. At Weybourne, this plant is the 
main pollen source of Andrena humilis which 
must therefore confine its pollen collecting 
activities to the mornings, though if the 
morning is cool or wet the flowers may 
open later, or not at all that day. There are 
variations between individual plants: the 
plant on the right closed its flowers about 
half an hour later each day compared with 
the plant with bags in the foreground. There 
were also differences between species with 
L. hispidus flowers closing later in the day 
than those of S. arvensis, for example. These 
differences seem to be endogenous rather 
than being caused by differences in insect 
visits. 


Discussion 


Flower opening and closing Covering 
the flowers of S. arvensis with porous bags 
advanced their closing time for 5-6 hours 
on fine days. Bagged flowers remained 
open, on average, for more days. Bags 
inevitably changed the microclimate 
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around the flowers, reducing light intensity 
and perhaps increasing temperature and 
humidity. However, it was thought that 
the differences in opening and closing 
between bagged and unbagged flowers 
resulted largely from the lack of insect 
visitors to bagged flowers rather than from 
the effects of microclimate differences. The 
study by Frund et al. (2011) was carried 
out in cages with and without bees, 
clearly demonstrating that insect visits to 
Asteraceae flowers can cause them to close. 
They demonstrated that manual pollination 
of Asteraceae flowers, using a different 
flower (capitulum from another plant), 
resulted in their closure. The current study 
appears to be the first field experiment 
showing this effect. Further evidence that it 
was insect activity rather than microclimate 
differences which caused flower closure 
in the current study derives from the 
observation that the opening behaviour of 
flowers in the morning was very similar in 
bagged and unbagged flowers (see Figure 
1). It would appear therefore that insect 
visits are self-limiting: the more intense the 
nectar and pollen collection, the sooner the 
flowers close, and they last for fewer days. 
The current study seems to be the first to 
show that individual Asteraceae flowers 
open for more days when not pollinated. 
Such responses suggest that there will be 
more pollen available to bees after periods 
of poor weather, potentially compensating 
for periods of forced inactivity. 


Most Asteraceae produce a succession of 
flowers over many weeks, providing a 
long lasting pollen source for bees such as 
D. hirtipes. However, there is likely to be 
strong selection for rapid pollen collection 
in the face of competition from other 
bees for a resource that often disappears 
before mid-day, this resource being the 
new ring of mature anthers that appears 
in an Asteraceae flower (capitulum) each 
morning. Field studies by Frund et al. 
(2011) at Gottingen in Germany showed 
that the closure of Asteraceae flowers 


caused polylectic bees to move to other 
flower species in the afternoons, notably 
to Yarrow Achillea millefolium, leading to 
significant diurnal changes in flower-visitor 
networks. 


It is perhaps surprising that some bee 
species specialize in a pollen source (yellow 
Asteraceae) which is available for only part 
of the day. However, this pollen may be 
more abundant and more easily collected 
than pollen from many other plant families. 
Moreover, Asteraceae pollen is thought 
to have indigestible properties (Muller 
& Kuhlmann 2008), perhaps excluding 
some potential competitors, including 
cleptoparasites: an advantage to those 
species which can use it and to the plant. 
These authors report that 13 species -of 
Colletes are oligolectic on Asteraceae while 
34 generalist Colletes species scarcely use it. 
D. hirtipes appears to have become adapted 
to the digestion (larvae) and collection 
(adults) of this pollen source. 


The responses of flowers to insect visits 
are not confined to opening and closing. 
Some flowers change colour when visited 
by insects, altering their attractiveness to 
further visitors (Nuttman & Wilmer 2003). 





D. hirtipes female clearing sand from nest 
entrance, using pollen-loaded hind legs, 
Weeting, August. Nick Owens 
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Structure of the scopa The need for speed 
may explain the extreme development of the 
pollen collecting hairs in the Pantaloon Bee. 
On warm, sunny days yellow Asteraceae 
flowers start to close around 10.00 h (11.00 h 
BST). Ragwort flowers remain open but 
there may nevertheless be a depletion of 
available pollen through the day. 


Other members of the genus Dasypoda in 
Europe, such as D. argentata, specialise in 
pollen from Dipsacaceae (Westrich 2018) 
and also have relatively long scopa hairs, 
though judging from images, they are not 
so well developed as in D. hirtipes. The 
scopa hairs of D. hirtipes are also used when 
brushing sand away from the nest entrance. 
The bee makes rowing movements of the 
hind legs, which are moved as a pair as the 
bee moves backwards out of its nest hole. 
The outward strokes of the legs push sand 
sideways. If the nest hole is on level ground, 
this creates a fan of sand on one side of the 
hole, with a channel down the middle. 
Sand clearance may not be the primary 
function of the scopa hairs however, and 
this behaviour is a characteristic movement 
pattern seen in other bee species which nest 
in loose earth or sand, such as Colletes spp. 
(pers. obs.). 


In a comparison of a range of Andrenidae 
and Melittidae species in North America, 
Portman and Tepedino (2017) found that 
bees oligolectic on Asteraceae generally 
transported pollen in a dry state, without 
adding nectar. The scopa hairs of such 
bees in both families were elaborate, being 
corkscrew shaped, wavy or branched. This 
was ascribed to convergent evolution. 
The spiny pollenkit (pollen surface) was 
thought to aid the sticking of Asteraceae 
pollen to complex hairs without the need 
for nectar. Bees carrying other (smooth) 
pollen types generally added nectar to the 
pollen in the scopa but had simple hairs. 
D. hirtipes — a member of the Melittidae but 
not included in the above review - likewise 
transports dry pollen on plumose hairs. At 
Norfolk nest sites, a full pollen load was 


often deposited in about one minute. The 
transport of dry pollen by D. hirtipes may 
help it to load and unload pollen rapidly, 
further speeding up pollen collection in the 
early hours of the day. 


Daily pattern of pollen gathering 
Observations made in this study conform 
to those of Lind (1968) in Denmark, who 
reports that D. hirtipes females rarely 
leave their burrows after mid-day or early 
afternoon (cited Else & Edwards 2018). 
Levermann et al. (2000), in a study in 
Rhineland, Germany, also found that the 
bee is active almost entirely in the first part 
of the day, with later excursions tending 
to be longer than earlier ones, as in this 
study. This lengthening of foraging visits 
suggests that the bees are flying farther 
and/or taking longer to collect pollen from 
each flower as it becomes depleted. In 
Levermann’s study the median time for 
nest opening was 08.31h followed by eight 
foraging flights with median nest closure 
time of 13.20 h. D. hirtipes diurnal rhythms 
were compared with those of Panurgus 
calcaratus, a much smaller specialist on 
Asteraceae, at the same site. The overall 
pattern shown by P. calcaratus was to open 
the nest at 09.45 h, make five foraging visits 
and close at 12.20h. It was concluded that 
D. hirtipes was able to be active earlier in the 
day than P. calcaratus owing to the larger 
species’ ability to generate heat, using 
muscle movements. 


The diurnal patterns of Dasypoda contrasts 
markedly with provisioning behaviour in 
Colletes hederae where the mean duration of 
collecting a pollen load was found to be 60 
minutes, with pollen gathering becoming 
more rapid during the day (Bischoff ef al. 
2005). Provisioning trips became more 
rapid as the temperature increased and 
occurred between 09.00h and 17.00 h with 
an average of 5-6 pollen loads collected per 
day. 


Miliczky (2008) observed nests of Andrena 
prunorum, a polylectic spring species, in 
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Washington State. The mean time taken 
for collecting a pollen load was 22 minutes 
(range 9-72 minutes). Three females were 
observed for a whole day: one collected six 
pollen loads in 3h 20m the second brought 
five loads in 2h 54m and the third five loads 
in 1h47m, the three bees averaging 13-14 
minutes inside the nest each time. These 
figures are comparable with those for D. 
hirtipes in the present study, though the size 
of each load is likely to be much greater in 
D. hirtipes. 


Further studies of pollen gathering 
behaviour and the diurnal patterns of 
bees are needed. There is also much to be 
discovered about the dynamic interactions 
between insects and flowers. These can 
readily be observed in gardens and the 
local countryside, but have received rather 
little attention. 
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A note on the ditch ferns of north-east Norfolk 


Cornel Howells 


Introduction 


Norfolk is not noted for the abundance of 
its native ferns. Ditch ferns present par- 
ticular challenges being closely associated 
with agriculture They are often difficult to 
access, being on private land, and main- 
tenance of the ditch is inimical to their 
growth. I have been fortunate in living ona 
farm with ditches that retain a diverse fern 
community. I will examine the reasons for 
their survival, describe the ferns themselves 
and their distribution and make some com- 
ments in regard to ditch ferns in North East 
Norfolk more generally. 


The Lyngate Farm ditches 


The farm is situated immediately below 
Antingham Ponds, about a kilometre north 
of the outskirts of North Walsham. It has 
two double ditches each some 7 metres 
across from bank to bank and 1.5 metres 
deep, running in parallel eastwards for 
about 70 metres before discharging into the 





abandoned section of the North Walsham 
and Dilham Canal. These ditches are some 
200 metres apart. For some time I was 
unable to fathom the purpose of such large 
structures in relation to the insignificant 
amount of spring water that they carried. 
After various enquiries I was referred 
to the chapter in Nathaniel Kent’s 1796 
Agricultural Survey of Norfolk on Grass 
Land - with Hints for its Improvement. 


Kent refers to wet meadows in many parts 
of the county which ‘are reckoned much 
inferior to the arable land, and in general 
very much neglected’. He continues “they 
make a bad appearance being spongy and 
full of rushes’. And no doubt also of ferns! 
He ascribes the wetness to the springs 
Which issue into the meadows and then 
describes the accepted Norfolk method of 
draining them. *.....keep the rivulet open to 
a free discharge in the lowest parts and to 
cut two very deep drains, one on each side, 


Part of the double 
ditches, Lyngate Farm. 
Cornel Howells 
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Northern Fay Male, ee Broad Be and cca Male Ferris? Cornel Bowens 


parallel with the rivulet, just between the 
arable and the meadow lands, where the 
springs generally show themselves; and the 
two drains if they are sunk deep enough to 
get below the springs, will nine times out of 
ten lay the meadows dry’. 


It is to be supposed that only wealthy 
land owners would be able to afford and 
commission works on such a scale. The 
labour and organisation required would 
have needed to be considerable. In the case 
of Lyngate this would have been the Gunton 
Estate of the Suffields. The double ditches 
are served by other large single ditches and 
the network when completed, presumably 
in the eighteenth century, would have 
drained into the then uncanalised upper 
River Ant. 


The ferns 


It is not always appreciated that north- 
east Norfolk, away from the immediate 
coast, has a relatively maritime climate 
with the highest rainfall in East Anglia. 
Local weather stations record average 
annual totals in the region of 700 mm. This 
compares to less than 500 mm in the driest 
parts of Essex. The area is also particularly 





given to mists and heavy dews. The ditches 
have their own microclimate being deep, 
permanently wet and shaded by trees. 
They are therefore cool in summer and 
relatively frost free in winter. All of these 
features are particularly conducive to the 
growth of ferns. 


There are 22 native ferns in Norfolk 
listed on the Society’s own website guide 
(Richmond 2009). When wall ferns, rarities 
and niche ferns are discounted, there are 
ten native ferns that could reasonably be 
expected to frequent ditches. Nine of these 
are present at Lyngate, the exception being 
Hard Shield Fern Polystichum aculeatum, 
a species more suited to the clay lands of 
central Norfolk. The photograph of the 
northern ditch illustrates this diversity. 


Given that the two double ditches are al- 
most identical there are some interesting 
differences in their fern populations. The 
southern ditch structure has Polypody Poly- 
podium sp. on top of the central bank with 
Hard Fern Struthiopteris (Blechnum) spicant 
in the ditches below. It also has Hart’s- 
tongue Asplenium (Phyllitis) scolopendrium, 
Male Fern Dryopteris filix-mas, Broad Buck- 
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Southern ditch. Hart’s-tongue Fern with Male 
Fern growing through it and Polypody on the far 
bank. Cornel Howells 


ler Dryopteris dilatata and Narrow Buckler 
Ferns Dryopteris carthusiana. 


In the northern ditches, Polypody, Hard 
Fern and Narrow Buckler are absent. How- 
ever in addition to Male, Hart’s-tongue and 
Broad Buckler it has Lady Fern Athyrium 
filix-femina, Soft Shield Fern Polystichum 
setiferum and Golden Scaly Male Fern Dry- 
opteris affinis ssp. affinis. The latter is most 
surprising as it is usually associated with 
ancient woodland. Other ferns present are 
a clump of Royal Fern Osmunda regalis of 
some age but of dubious propriety on the 
side of the artificial lake to the rear of the 
ditches and Black Spleenwort Asplenium 
adiantum-nigrum on the nearby road bridge 
over the canal. Bracken Pteridium aquilinum 
is plentiful on the drier parts of the farm 
but would not prosper in the damp mead- 
ows and, not surprisingly, is absent from 
the ditches. 


Discussion 


It would seem that the Lyngate ferns 
are a relic of the relatively diverse fern 
community which would once have 
populated the upper Ant valley. An 
impression of this abundance of ferns can 
still be gained from the alder carr woodland 
in Antingham Ponds, which is a privately 
owned County Wildlife Site, and Bradfield 
Wood immediately to the north of that. 
The Lyngate ferns apparently retreated 
into the ditches as the land was ‘improved’ 








a or ieee | LiirtecXe 


Scaly Male Fern. Cornel Howells 


and found a safe footing where the spade 
and later the mechanical arm of the digger 
could not reach them, particularly along 
the central isle. 


There is, however, a palpable sense of 
confinement with large clumps of different 
species packed in together. One 10 metre 
section of the northern bank is occupied by 
an unlikely combination of Broad Buckler, 
Lady, Soft Shield, Male and Scaly Male 
Ferns. With the exception of the buckler 
ferns and Polypody, however, they are 
not thriving. The individual clumps are 
large and vigorous but there is no sign of 
succession; it would seem that they are in 
stasis. 
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The importance of permanent wetness to 
diversity is illustrated by dry ditches above 
the spring line containing only Polypody 
on the bank top and occasional Male Fern 
on the bank side. This is evidenced by other 
sites | have visited. Seasonally dry ditches 
may contain two or three native ferns, for 
example as at Bacton Wood, but at Sustead 
Common, through which the Gur Beck 
flows, the number more than doubles. 
I have found the abundance of species 
at Lyngate to be unequalled, however. 
Almost as intriguing is the almost complete 
absence of ferns in, or on, the banks of the 
canal, which was abandoned in the late 
nineteenth century and is now cloaked with 
rampant herbage. They have had the time 
to make an appearance. Is it conceivable 
that they are tenacious survivors but poor 
pioneers? 


Diversity may also be enhanced, but to 
a lesser degree, by the cutting of a deep 
ditch exposing layers of differing soil type. 
For instance, an acid sandy bank could lie 
above a chalk stratum below. The Hart’s- 
tongue Fern shown in the photograph is 
thriving in relatively rich sandy loam on 
the bankside while Hard Fern exists in the 
poorer gravelly soil near the bottom. On 





level ground such marked differences in 
soil type would not pertain. 


The lack of canal ferns and the differing 
fortunes of the ditch species in terms of 
reproduction raises interesting questions 
about the dynamics of plant communities 
and ones which might repay further study. 
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Field Studies at East Hills, Wells-next-the-Sea 


Ed. Mark Welch & Nick Owens 


This is a preliminary report of field work 
carried out on the weekend of 12-13 May, 
2018, at East Hills, Wells-next-the-Sea. 
East Hills refers to the ridge of sand dunes 
topped with pines at the east side of Wells 
Harbour, opposite the life-boat station. The 
dunes fringe the western edge of Lodge 
Marsh, the northerly part of a large area 
of saltmarsh which extends eastwards to- 
wards Stiffkey. The event was the initiative 
of MW and Sarah Henderson, Holkham 
National Nature Reserve Manager. Un- 
like other parts of the Holkham Estate, East 
Hills has been relatively little studied by 
naturalists, owing to difficulties of access. 
At 07.00h on 12 May 2018 members of the 
Society gathered at Wells Harbour to be 
taken by boat across the channel for a day’s 
fieldwork at the site. The weather was calm 
and sunny with very little wind. Some of 
the group returned on 13 May, but the day 
was very wet and not conducive to field 
work. 


Some of the reports below are limited to 
annotated lists, while others have more 





interpretation. Further studies and reports 
relating to East Hills will follow, with 
fieldwork in 2019 and 2020. 


Bees and wasps 


Recorders: A.G. Irwin, A.R. Murray & N.W. 
Owens. 


A combination of water traps, hand nets 
and field observations produced a total 
of 42 species of bees and wasps. Five An- 
drena species were recorded, almost en- 
tirely males, the majority of these swarm- 
ing around Sycamore Acer pseudoplatanus 
flowers, which were at their peak. Some 
males were also found close to the edge of 
the channel. Also here were two female An- 
drena tibialis. There are few previous records 
for this bee in the north of the county, 
which generally uses willow Salix sp. pol- 
len. Three nomad bees Nomada spp. were 
recorded. Nomad bees are cuckoos, usual- 
ly specialising in particular Andrena hosts. 
However, the usual hosts of two nomads 
were not found, namely A. cineraria (N. lath- 
buriana) and A. clarkella (N. leucophthalma). 


_ Waiting for the boat 
at Wells Harbour. 
Standing from 
left to right: Andy 
Bloomfield (Reserve 
Warden), Tony 
Leech, Pip Collyer, 
Bryan Sage, Tony 
Irwin, Nick Owens, 
Mark Welch, Bill 
Mansfield, Mark 
Grooms & Sarah 
Henderson (Reserve 
Manager). Kneeling: 
= Rob Mills & Martin 

* Collier. Ash Murray 
~ joined the group on 
© foot. 
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Table 1. Bee and wasp records. 


No./ Grid ref. 


Species 


Andrena flavipes 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena haemorrhoa 
Andrena nigroaenea 
Andrena nigroaenea 
Andrena nigroaenea 
Andrena nigroaenea 
Andrena nigroaenea 
Andrena scotica 
Andrena scotica 
Andrena tibialis 
Andrena tibialis 
Andrena tibialis 
Anoplius viaticus 
Anthophora plumipes 


Bombus lucorum 
Bombus lucorum 
Bombus pascuorum 
Bombus pascuorum 
Bombus rupestris 


Bombus terrestris 


Bombus terrestris 
Bombus terrestris 
Bombus vestalis 
Episyron rufipes 
Heychridium ardens 
Nomada flava 
Nomada goodentana 
Nomada goodeniana 
Nomada lathburiana 


Nomada 
leucophthalma 


Nomada 
leucophthalma 


Nomada ruficornis 
Osmia bicornis 
Podalonia affinis 
Sphecodes puncticeps 
Tachysphex nitidus 


Vespula vulgaris 


sex 


WwW 


TF9248545795 
TF9253845985 
TF9248545795 
TF9288346110 
TF9246 
TF926425 
TF919452 - 
TF9253845985 
TF9248545795 
TF9288346110 
TF9246 
TF924456 
TF9253845985 
TF9248545795 
TF9253845985 
TF9248545795 
TF919452 
TF9246 
TF9246 


TF9248545795 
TF9288346110 
TF9288346110 
TF9246 
TF924456 
TF9248545795 


TF9288346110 
TF9246 
TF9288346110 
TF9246 
TF9246 
TF9246 
TF9253845985 
TF9246 
TF9246 
TF9246 


TF924456 


TF9248545795 
TF9246 
TF9246 
TF9246 
TF9246 


TF9248545795 


Collector Derminer Method Notes 


ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
AGI 
AGI 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
AGI 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
AGI 
NWO 
NWO 


ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
AGI 

ARM 


ARM 

NWO 
ARM 

NWO 
NWO 
NWO 
ARM 

NWO 
NWO 
NWO 


AGI 


ARM 

NWO 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 


ARM 


ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 


ARM 
ARM 
ARM 
Nwo 
Nwo 
ARM 


ARM 
NWO 
ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 
ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 


NWO 


ARM 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 
NWO 


ARM 





Net 
Water 
Field obs 
Field obs 


Field obs 
Field obs 
Net 
Field obs 
Water 
Field obs 


Field obs 
Field obs 
Field obs 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Net 
Water 
Water 
Net 


Water 


Net 
Water 
Field obs 
Water 


Net and 
water 


Field obs 


Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Short sward saltmarsh 
Upper shore/salting 
Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Grass amongst pines 
Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Sycamore 

Upper shore/salting 


Mate searching around apple 
tree 


Both possibly nest prospecting 


Searching ground layer 
Sycamore 

Apple blossom 

Grass amongst pines 


Sycamore flowers/emerging 
from ground layer 


Sycamore 
Nest prospecting/sycamore 
Nest searching 


Sycamore 


Grass amongst pines 


Sycamore 


Hawthorne blossom 


Nest prospecting 


Recorders: AGI, A.G. Irwin; NWO, N.W.Owens; ARM, A.R.Murray. 
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Bumblebees were mostly represented by 
queens prospecting for nest sites and visit- 
ing Sycamore flowers. Two female cuckoo 
bumblebee species were also present: B. 
rupestris whose host is B. lapidarius and B. 
vestalis whose host is B. terrestris. Five wasp 
species were recorded. Tachysphex nitidus is 
a Nationally Scarce species recorded previ- 
ously from seven county sites. It preys on 


Beetles 


grasshopper nymphs, most likely Lesser 
Marsh Grasshopper Chorthippus albomar- 
ginatus at the dune site where it was found. 
Also present at this locality was a very 
small Hedychridium ardens male, a Chrysid 
(jewel wasp) which perhaps parasitises T. 
nitidus. Such an association has not been 
established, but H. ardens is known to para- 
sitise its larger congener T. pompiliformis. 


Recorders: M. Collier, A.G. Irwin, B. Mansfield, B. Sage. 


Trichostrocalus thalhammeri, a nationally 
scarce weevil feeding on Sea Plantain Plan- 
tago maritima, probably occurs in suitable 
habitat along the north Norfolk coast but 
there are only two previous county records: 


Table 2. Beetle records 


Morston Greens in 1997 and Brancaster in 
2017. Methods used were sweeping, 
beating, suction sampling, water traps and 
hand searching. 

Km* surveyed: TF9145, 9245, 9246, 9345. 


Species New New Status Habitat Recorders 
East Holkham 
Hills NNR 
Anthicidae 
Cordicollis instabilis + NS Coastal MJC 
Notoxus monoceros Sandy heaths and coast MJC, AGI 
Apionidae 
Protapion apricans r BLS 
Protapion trifoli AGI 
Pseudaplemonus limonu Notable-B Saltmarsh - feeds on Sea MJC, BLS 
Lavender 
Byturidae 
Byturus tomentosus BM 
Carabidae 
Amara anaea BM, NWO 
Amara ovata BLS 
Bembidion minimum a Saltmarsh BLS 
Bembidion noBMannum NS Saltmarsh MJC, BM, BLS 
Bembidion ephippium NS Saltmarsh MJC, BM, BLS 
Bembidion varium + Mainly but not exclusively MJC, BLS 
coastal marshes 
Broscus cephalotes BLS 
Cicindela campestris BM 
Demetrias monostigma F NS Mainly but not exclusively MJC, BLS 
coastal dunes and marshes 
Dromius meridionalis + MJC 
Dyschirius globosus Sand & mud MJC 
Dyschirius nitidus NS Coastal sand and mud BM 
Dyschirius politus ch NS Sand & mud MJC 
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Species 


Dyschirius thoracicus 


Harpalus anxius 


Harpalus tardus 
Masoreus wetterhallii 
Notiophilus aquaticus 
Paradromius linearis 
Poecilus versicolor 
Pogonus chalceus 
Pterostichus strenuus 
Syntomus foveatus 


Chrysomelidae 
Bruchus rufimanus 
Cassida hemisphaerica 
Cassida vittata 


Chaetocnema hortensis 
Chrysolina staphylaea 
Lochmaea crataegi 


Longitarsus plantagomaritimus 


Cleridae 
Necrobia violacea 
Coccinellidae 
Coccidula rufa 
Coccinella septempunctata 
Coccinella undecimpunctata 
Myrrha octodecimguttata 
Nephus redtenbacheri 


Propylea quattuordecimpunctata 


Rhyzobius litura 
Scymnus suturalis 


Subcoccinella 
vigintiquattuorpunctata 


Tytthaspis sedecimpunctata 
Curculionidae 

Anthonomus pedicularius 

Ceutorhynchus typhae 

Mecinus collaris 


Philopedon plagiatum 


Phyllobius pyri 
Phyllobius vespertinus 
Pissodes castaneus 
Pityophthorus pubescens 
Polydrusus cervinus 


New New 


East 


Holkham 


Hills NNR 


+ 


Status 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Notable-B 


Notable-B 


Habitat 


Sand & mud, mainly coastal 


Mainly coastal 


Saltmarshes 


Blossom 


Mainly but not exclusively 
saltmarshes: feeds on 
Amaranthaceae 


Hawthorn 


Saltmarsh - feeds on Sea 
Plantain 


Carrion 


Pine trees 


Saltmarsh - feeds on Sea 
Plantain 


Sandy heaths and coast 


Saltmarsh 


Dead branches on pine trees 
Dead branches on pine trees 


Recorders 


MJC, BLS 
MJC, BLS, 
NWO 
MJC, NWO 
BLS 

MJC 

MJC, BM, BLS 
Nwo 
MJC, BLS 
BM 

MJC, BM, 
NWO 


MJC 
BLS 
MJC, BM 


MJC 
MIC 
MJC 
MJC 


AGI 


MJC, AGI 
BLS 

MJC, AGI 
MJC 

MJC 

BM 

MJC, BLS 
MJC 

MJC 


MJC, AGI 


BM 
AGI 
MJC, BLS 


MJC, AGL 
BM, BLS 
MJC, BM 

BM, NWO 
MJC, BM, BLS 
MJC 

MJC 
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Species New New Status Habitat Recorders 
East Holkham 


Hills NNR 
Polydrusus pulchellus Notable-B Saltmarsh BM 
Sibinia primita af + Notable-B Coast and heath - feeds mainly BLS 
on pearlworts Sagina 
Sitona lineatus MJC 
Trichosirocalus thalhammeri + + Saltmarsh - feeds on Sea MJC, BLS 
Plantain & Buck's-horn Plantain 
DeBMestidae 
DeBMestes maculatus 17 Carrion AGI 
Elateridae 
Agriotes obscurus ur MJC 
Agriotes pallidulus AGI 
Agrypnus murinus Heath & coast MJC, BM, 
NWO 
Athous haemorrhoidalis NWO 
Cidnopus aeruginosus af ; MJC, BM 
Dalopius marginatus + MJC, BM 
Limontius ponelt MJC 
Prosternon tessellatum Heath & coast MJC, BLS 
Geotrupidae 
Typhaeus typhoeus + P Heath and coast - feeds on dung BLS 
Helophoridae 
Helophorus fulgidicollis +P NS Brackish water AGI 
Histeridae 
Hypocaccus metallicus NR (IUCN Coastal dune carrion AGI 
NT) 
Saprinus semistriatus Carrion AGI 
Latridiidae 
Corticaria crenulata 4 MJC 
Corticarina minuta + MJC 
Corticarina truncatella +P RDBK Mainly but not exclusively MJC, BM 
coastal - sandy substrate 
Nitidulidae 
Epuraea aestiva * MJC 
Meligethes flavimanus MJC 
Meligethes nigrescens +P MJC, NWO 
Salpingidae 
Salpingus plantrostris Dead branches MJC 
Scarabaeidae 
Aegialia arenaria F Coastal dunes MJC 
Scraptiidae 
Anaspis maculata Adults on blossom; larvae in BM 
dead twigs 
Anaspis regimbartt MJC 
Silphidae 
Thanatophilus sinuatus Carrion AGI 
Staphylinidae 
Aleochara grisea Coastal carrion and strandline AGI 


debris etc. 
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Species New New Status Habitat Recorders 
East Holkham 
Hills NNR 
Aleochara punctatella Coastal carrion and strandline AGI 
debris etc. 

Bledius diota RDBK Saltmarsh - sand/mud interface BLS 
Bledius frisius (=spectabilis) Saltmarsh - sand/mud interface MJC, BLS 
Bledius spectabilis (=limicola) — + Saltmarsh - sand/mud interface BLS 
Bledius subniger Saltmarsh - sand/mud interface MJC, BM 
Brachygluta helferi Saltmarsh MJC, BLS 
Brachygluta waterhouset Notable Saltmarsh MJC 
Brundinia meridionalis Mainly coastal MJC 
Cypha longicornis + MJC 
Ocypus opthalmicus Notable-A Heath and coast BLS 
Omaltum riparium F AGI 
Othius laeviusculus AGI 
Stenichnus collaris MJC 
Stenus aceris fs MJC 
Stenus clavicornis BIES 
Tachyporus nitidulus AGI 
Xantholinus linearis BLS 
Xantholinus longiventris BM 

Tenebrionidae 
Crypticus quisquillius NS Mainly coastal BLS 
Phaleria cadaverina NS Coastal dune carrion AGI 
Phylan gibbus Mainly coastal NWO 

Totals 39 4 


Recorders: Martin J. Collier (MJC), Tony Irwin (AGI*), Bill Mansfield (BM), Nick Owens 
(NWO%*) and Bryan Sage (BLS). * Specimens collected by AGI & NWO identified by MJC, 
except Helophorus fulgidicollis by BLS; all other identifications by recorder. 


NS - Nationally scarce: NR - Nationally rare: NT - Near threatened: RDBK - Red Data 


Book insufficiently known. 


Birds 
Recorders: A.R. Murray & N.W. Owens 


Forty-two bird species were recorded, of 
which 21 were probably breeding, indicated 
in bold in Table 3. All were seen in TF9246 
except where stated. 


NWO observed a number of predated 
eggs on the dunes, thought to be the 
work of Carrion Crows. In addition to 
the Oystercatch egg photographed, six 
damaged eggs from other waders and 
three from what was probaby a Shelduck 
were seen. 





Predated egg of Oystercatcher Haematopus 
ostralegus, thought to be the work of Carrion 
Crows. Nick Owens 


Pg: 
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Table 3. Bird records. 











Species No./ Rec- Notes 
sex order 
Avocet 1 ARM Adult alarm call 
evening and morning 
from pond TF93304575 
Blackcap Im ARM Whole island 06.30 
Blackcap 1 NWO. Song heard 
Brent Goose 15 NWO 
Buzzard if! NWO 
Carrion Crow Im ARM Calling from pines 
Chaffinch 3m ARM Whole island 06.30 
Chaffinch 2 NWO 
Chiffchaff 7m ARM Whole island 06.30 
Chiffchaff 2 NWO Song heard 
Coat Tit 2m ARM _ Whole island 06.30 
Common Tern c.8 NWO 
Cuckoo Im ARM Singing male 04.30 
Dunlin 2 NWO 
Dunnock Im ARM Whole island 06.30 
Firecrest Im ARM Whole island 06.30 
Goldfinch 3m ARM Whole island 06.30 
House Martin 5 ARM _ Calling overhead 
Kestrel 1 NWO ?Nesting in pines 
Linnet 2m ARM _ Whole island 06.30 
Linnet Dy NWO 
Little Tern c.6 NWO 
Meadow Pipit 1 ARM _ Calling 
Meadow Pipit 2+ NWO ?Nesting near beach 
Oystercather 6 NWO 
Pheasant Im ARM Whole island 06.30 
Red-legged Im ARM Flushed 
Partridge 
Redshank 2+ NWO Display calls 
Ringed Plover c.17 NWO Pair on beach and 
flock of c.15 ?Migrants 
Skylark 2m ARM Whole island 06.30 
Skylark many NWO Song heard 
Swallow Im ARM Overhead 
Swallow 4 NWO 
Tiree Rapit Im ARM Calling overhead 
Whitethroat 2m ARM Whole island 06.30 
Whitethroat 1 NWO Song heard 
Willow Warbler1 NWO Song heard 
Woodpigeon 20+ ARM Whole island 06.30 
Wren 9m ARM _ Whole island 06.30 
Wren 2 NWO. song heard 
Yellow Wagtail Im ARM _ Calling overhead 


Recorders: ARM, Ash Murray; NWO, Nick 
Owens. 





Small Copper Lycaena phlaeas form 
caeruleopunctata on Pilosella officinarum, East 
Hills. Nick Owens 


Butterflies 
Recorders: B. Mansfield & N.W. Owens 


Green Hairstreak was the most recorded 
butterfly though some individuals may 
have been recorded by both observers. See 
Table 4 on next page. 


All observations were made in TF9246. 





Green hairstreaks Callophrys rubi mating, East 
Hills. Nick Owens 
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Table 4. Butterfly records. 














Species English name No. oak ane matics Notes 

Aglais to Peacock 2 BM BM 

Callophrys rubi Green Hairstreak 3 BM BM 

Callophrys rubi Green Hairstreak 3 NWO NWO Pair mating 

Inachis to Peacock 1 NWO NWO 

Lasiommata megera Wall 1 NWO NWO On apple blossom 
Lycaena phlaeas Small Copper 3 NWO NWO On hawthorne and Pilosella officinarum 
Pararge aegeria Speckled Wood if NWO NWO Nectar from sycamore 
Pieris brassicae Large White 4 NWO NWO Moving through? 
Pieris rapae Small White 3 BM BM 

Vanessa atalanta Red Admiral J NWO NWO 


Recorders: NWO, Nick Owens; BM, Bill Mansfield. 


Flies 
Recorder: M. Welch 


Diptera were sampled by sweeping, 
stalking, water traps and a Malaise trap. 
The latter was located (TF9291146096) 
on the leeward side of a small stand of 
Sycamore between the edge of Lodge 
Marsh and the sand dunes. It was operated 
only on Saturday, due to wind and heavy 
rain on Sunday. 


Thirty-nine species representing seventeen 
families have been identified from 250+ 
specimens examined so far (Table 5), with 
many more awaiting identification. The 
Diptera catch from the Malaise trap was 
varied and ranged from fungus gnats to 
larger hoverflies (Chrystotoxum cautum, 


Malaise trap with Mark 
Grooms studying Green 
Hairstreaks on Sycamore. 
Mark Welch 


Syrphus vitripennis). The metal gauze (5 
mm hole diameter) used in the Malaise 
trap excluded bumblebees, larger moths, 
butterflies and larger wasps. The abundant 
anthomyiid Delia platura and small parasitic 
wasps were the most common insects 
caught in the Malaise trap. 


An unexpected record was of the hoverfly 
Brachyopa scutellaris caught in a _ water 
trap by the small stand of Sycamore 
near the Malaise trap. The larva of this 
predominantly woodland hoverfly is a 
well-known sap-run specialist, and the fly 
is now using Sycamore and Ash in addition 
to its traditional Beech for oviposition. 
The adults are also using Horse Chestnut 
flowers for nectar and pollen. 
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A male of the Nationally Scarce fungus gnat 
Sciophila nigronitida (Mycetophilidae) taken 

in the Malaise trap at East Hills. The vaulted 
thorax with a small underslung head in 
combination with long coxae and apical tibial 
spurs are characteristic features of fungus gnats. 
FOV = 4.5 mm. Mark Welch. 


There was a record of the impressive 
‘Dog-headed Blowfly’ Cynomya mortuorum 
(Calliphoridae), with its striking orange 
face and metallic blue/green abdomen, 
usually seen nectaring at umbels. The 
beautiful Coastal Stiletto Acrosathe annulata 
(Therevidae) was seen basking in the sand 
dunes. Another frequently encountered 
dune specialist was the robberfly Philonicus 
albiceps (Asilidae), which is predatory upon 
Diptera ranging from craneflies to blowflies 
and, indeed, other robberflies (Machimus 
cingulatus). It will occasionally attack other 
insects such as beetles and solitary bees. 


Among the very challenging flies to identify 
to species were several male specimens 
of ‘scuttle fly’ (family Phoridae) of the 
huge genus Megaselia, which comprises 
over 1400 known species worldwide and 
constitutes 70% of phorid species. There 
are over 300 British species in this genus, 
and it is possible that each of the specimens 
taken at East Hills is a different species. 
Although many adult phorids are small 


flies (<4 mm long), they have a distinctive 
jizz in the net: a rapid scuttling gait that is, 
typically, much faster than other small fry 
present. The larval ecology of phorids is 
extremely diverse, ranging from fungivores 
and saprophages to parasitoids of bees and 
ants. Little is known about the ecology of 
coastal species, and so effort recording and 
observing Phoridae on the Norfolk coast 
is likely to shed valuable new light on this 
under-appreciated family. 


Good numbers of the delicate hoverfly 
Sphaerophoria ruepellit, a predominantly 
coastal species, were recorded, but the 
common Sphaerophoria scripta was not seen. 
In the field, with their wings closed, male 
S. ruepellit catch the eye as being different 
from S. scripta by their long-winged/short- 
bodied structure which rules out S. scripta, 
but not several other possible Sphaerophoria 
species. Definitive identification to species 
requires microscopic examination of male 
genitalia; female Sphaerophoria cannot be 
identified to species. 


The most exciting fly record from 
East Hills so far is of the fungus gnat 
Sciophila nigronitida (Mycetophilidae), an 
identification confirmed by Nigel Wyatt 
(NHM). 


This tiny fly (photo), with a wing-length 
of only 3mm, has Nationally Scarce status 
(Falk & Chandler 2005; P.J. Chandler 
(pers. comm.) to MW 13/10/2018) and 
has been recorded from only 31 UK sites, 
with just a dozen or so post-1960 records. 
Figure 1 shows the distribution of records 
to 2011 compiled by Peter Chandler from 
the national Fungus Gnat Recording 
Scheme. Six records have been added since 
2011: 5 males recorded at Lynford Water 
(TL826948) by Ivan Perry in April-August 
2014 (Chandler 2015), and a record from 
the Isle of Grain in Kent in 2014 (Chandler 
2015). Thus, East Hills is the second Norfolk 
site for this species. 


The larvaisa spore-feeder in fungi growing 
on wood, although little more is known 
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Scophila meronitda 





Figure 1. The distribution of Sciophila nigronitida 
records in the British Isles to 2011. Red dots are 
pre-1990 records, black dots are 1990+. 


about its ecology. Given the expertise and 
interest in recording fungi in Norfolk, there 
is clearly much scope for coordinating 
studies of their associated flies. 


Further Diptera-recording trips to East 
Hills will be made in 2019 and 2020. 


Table 5. Diptera species identified from East Hills 
12 May 2018 
Tipulidae 
Tipula sp 
Bibionidae 
Dilophus femoratus 
Mycetophilidae 
Sciophila nigronitida (Nationally Scarce) 
Tetragoneura sylvatica 
Sciaridae 
Bradysia amoena 
Schwenkfeldina carbonaria 
Phoridae 
Megaselia sp 
Empididae 
Empis femoratus 
Hilara sp 
Rhamphomyta maculipennis 


Asilidae 
Philonicus albiceps 
Syrphidae 
Brachyopa scutellarus 
Chrysotoxum cautum 
Cheilosia urbana 
Epistrophe eligans 
Eristalis pertinax 
Eristalis tenax 
Eupeodes luniger 
Eupeodes latifasciatus 
Sphaerophoria rupelli 
Syrphus ribesii 
Syrphus vitripennis 
Xylota segnis 
Therevidae 
Acrosathe annulata 
Ephydridae 
Hydrellia sp 
Heleomyzidae 
Tephrochlamys rufiventris 
Anthomyiidae 
Delia platura 
Calliphoridae 
Calliphora vicina 
Calliphora vomitoria 
Cynomya mortuorum 
Lucilia caesar 
Muscidae 


Coenosia testacea 
Schoenmyza litorella 


[continued 








Hilara sp. (Empididae) on Thrift Armeria 
maritima. These males have expanded metatarsi 
on their front legs, a diagnostic character 
possessed by the males of this genus. Nick Owens 
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Sarcophagidae 
Sarcophaga carnaria 
Sarcophaga subvicina 

Scathophagidae 
Nanna fasciata 

Tachinidae 
Eriothrix rufomaculata 
Macquartia dispar 
Tachina fera 


Fungi 
Recorder: A.R. Leech 


Although I was delighted to have been 
invited to join the entomologists on their 
recording trip, I realised that few fungi 
would be found in this dry habitat in May. 
Rather surprisingly, however, two species 
new to the county were recorded, both on 
rabbit dung. 


Non-coprophilous species of interest 


Amanita gemmata. The Jewelled Amanita 
is an uncommon species associated with 
conifers and found here with Pinus sp. on 
sandy soil. All specimens found lacked a 
ring (around the stem) so could be referred 
to A. gemmata var. exannulata but this 
taxon has not been officially recognised 
and as the specimens were post-mature 
they could have lost this feature. Only 
two records for the variety are listed on 
the Fungus Record Database of Britain 
and Ireland, (FRDBI), intriguingly one is 
from Holkham Gap, 1977. 


Septoriella junct. Black spots on dead stems 
of Sea Rush Juncus maritimus.(2™ Norfolk 
record). 


The only other non-coprophilous species 
recorded were the agarics Psathyrella 
ammophila (Dune  Brittlestem) and 
Strobilurus tenacellus (Pinecone Cap); the 
puffballs Lycoperdon lividum (Grasssland 
Puffball) and L. utriforme (Mosaic Puffball); 
Nectria pseudopeziza (red spots on Suaeda - 
3" Norfolk record), Physcia xanthoricolii (a 
black ‘soot’ on lichen), Puccinia dioicae (a 
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rust on Ragwort) and Rhytisma acerinum 
(Sycamore Tarspot). 

Coprophilous species 

By keeping rabbit pellets in a damp- 
chamber it is possible to observe, and in 
some cases identify, fungi which develop 
over a month or so. I am grateful to Tony 
Irwin for collecting some of the rabbit 
dung. 


Beauveria felina. This striking fungus 
(Figure 1) manifests itself as white horns 
emanating from the pellet and covered in 
a layer of conidia (asexual spores). The 
sexual form (teleomorph) appears not 
to be known but is probably a species 
of Cordyceps, a genus which parasitises 
insects. 


Although there are only three records on 
the national database, none from Norfolk, 
it is well known in laboratories and has 
been isolated from marine environments 
and soil as well as from dung. It is likely 





Beauveria felina on incubated rabbit dung. 
collected East Hills, May 2018. Tony Leech 
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to be an opportunistic coloniser of dung 
although two of the three previous Brit- 
ish records are from rabbit dung; the sub- 
strate of the third was not recorded. 


Pilobolus umbonatus Two members of 


the zygomycete genus Pilobolus, P. kleinii 
and P. crystallinus (Dung Cannons) are 
extremely widespread on dung and are 
well-known for their ability to shoot their 
spore-masses Over one metre to adhere to 
surrounding vegetation. A recent note by 
Malcom Greaves (2014) has brought to 
the attention of field mycologists the ex- 
istence of several other species including 
P. umbonatus. Recognisable (under mag- 


Moths 


nification) by the slightly pointed spore 
mass, this species had not hitherto been 
recorded from Norfolk. 


Other fungi which appeared on the dung 
were Cephalotrichum stemonitis, Coprinellus 
heptemerus, Oe0edocephalum pallidum (2" 
Norfolk record), Pilaira anomala, Saccobolus 
citrinus (2"* Norfolk record,) Schizothecium 
tetrasporum, Sporormiella intermedia (2"° 
Norfolk record). 


Reference 


Greaves, M. 2014. Pilobolus in Britain. Field Mycology 
15(2): 62-64 


Recorders: B. Mansfield, A.R. Murray & N.W. Owens 


Table 6. Moth records. 








Species Common name No. Age Gridref. Rec. Det. Method 

Adela reamurella Green Long-horn 5m _ adult TF9246 NWO NWO _ Photo 

Agrotis ipsilon Dark Sword-grass_ 1 adult TF926461 BM BM Observation 
Amphipyra pyramidea Copper underwing 1 larva TF924456 BM BM 125W MV 

Charanyca trigrammica Treble Lines 1 adult TF926461 ABM ABM — 8W Actinic 
Charanyca trigrammica ‘Treble Lines 1 adult TF928461 BM BM 125W MV 

Colostygia pectinataria Green Carpet 5 adult TF926461 ABM ABM _— 8W Actinic 

Euproctis chrysorrhoea Brown-tail cocoon TF9246 NWO NWO Photo 

Hadena bicruris Lychnis 1 adult TF928461 BM BM 125W MV 

Lithophane socia Pale Pinion 1 adult TF926461 BM BM Observation 

Nola cucullatella Short-cloaked Moth 1 larva TF924456 ABM ABM _— 8W Actinic 
Ochropleura plecta Flame Shoulder 1 adult TF928461 BM BM Observation 

Orgyia antiqua The Vapourer 1 larva TF924456 ABM ABM = 8W Actinic 

Orthosia inserta Clouded Drab 30 adult TF928461 ABM ABM _ 8W Actinic 

Orthosia optima Northern Drab yD adult TF928461 BM BM 125W MV 

Panolis flammea Pine Beauty il adult TF926461 ABM ABM Daytime Observation 
Pennithera firmata Pine Carpet 1 adult TF928461 ABM ABM Daytime Observation 
Phragmatobia fuliginosa Ruby Tiger 1 adult TF933457 BM BM Observation 

Saturnia pavonia Emperor Moth 2mf adult TF924456 BM BM 125W MV 

Sideridis rivularis Campion 1 adult TF926461 ABM ABM _ 8W Actinic 

Sideridis rivularis Campion 6 adult TF928461 BM BM 125W MV 

Thera obeliscata Grey Pine Carpet 1 adult TF926461 BM BM 125W MV 

Tyria jacobaeae Cinnabar 8 adult TF926461 BM BM Observation 

Tyria jacobaeae Cinnabar 1 adult TF924456 ABM ABM _ Daytime Observation 
Tyria jacobaeae Cinnabar S adult TF928461 ABM ABM __ Daytime Observation 


Recorders: ARM. Ash Murray; NWO, Nick Owens; BM, Bill Mansfield. 
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Flowering pla nts Species Common name 


Recorder: N. W. Owens Viola canina Heath Dog Violet 
A note was made of plants that Steet Pilosella officinarum Mouse-ear Hawkweed 
flower as these are likely to be attractive 
‘ ‘ i yy: Silene uniflora Sea Campion 
to insects and play a major role in insect | 
distribution and abundance Table 7).  °07us aucuparia Roma 
Relatively few plants were in flower on 12 47™erta maritima Thrift 


May, with most nectar and pollen being = Hyacinthoides x massartiana Hybrid Bluebell 
provided by shrubs and trees. 


Heath Dog Violet Viola canina was plentiful 
in the dunes and this is likely to be the 
food plant for larvae of the Dark Green 
Fritillary Argynnis aglaja, which has a strong 
population on East Hills (see Butterfly 
Wildlife Report). 


Table 7. Plants recorded in flower (excluding 
grasses). 








Species Common name 

Acer pseudoplatanus Sycamore 

Glechoma hederacea Ground Ivy 

Malus domestica Apple a Fi ae ¥ 
Crataegus monogyna Hawthorn Viola canina East Hills. Nick Owens 


a mr oN ean ae ee DEW tg eee cp oF ye oc dae "AES is 
» a es, Sa Ce and = eae eve SR ’ Sones FSMD aR mate 


Habitat at East Hills showing Pinus nigra, Acer pseudoplatanus and Malus domestica. All of these have 
probably arrived through human agency. Nick Owens 
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Spiders 
Recorders: A. Bloomfied & P. Collyer 


Spiders were collected by suction sampling, 
water traps and hand searching. Seventy 
Six species were recorded (Table 8). The 
most exciting find was the Nationally Rare 
Philodromus fallax, discovered by AB. This 
spider favours fore-dunes where it is well 
camouflaged. The female deposits her 





eges in a cocoon at the base of Marram 


Ammophila arenaria (http://srs.britishspiders. 


org.uk). 


Table 8. Spider records. 


Taxon Site Gridref No. Rec. 
Zelotes latreillet Suge O25 453 alot el 
Marpissa nivoy1 SMM lel MESZS4 5 Sy let eel 
Euophrys frontalis Shingles WE923453 im PG 
Tenutphantes tenuis Slum eles ES234 535 it. 2G 
(formerly Lepthyphantes 

tenuis) 

Marpissa nivoyt Shingles MEO23453) lif. 2G 
Heliophanus flavipes shingle RE923453" Tin PE 
Metopobactrus Shingle TF923453 1m PC 
prominulus 

Baryphyma maritimum Shingle TF923453 1f PC 
Argenna subnigra Shingle TF923453 1m PC 
Pardosa nigriceps Saltings TF925459 3m 
Pardosa prativaga Saltings TF925459 2m 
Pardosa purbeckensis Saltings TF925459 1 f 
Pardosa nigriceps Saltings TF925459 1m PC 
Hypsosinga pygmaea Sallines Ss NEO2545 95 lame 3 
Hypsosinga pygmaea SalltimeSwiliEO25 459 ota 12 @ 
Pardosa purbeckensis Saltings TF925459 1m PC 
Pardosa purbeckensis Salfimes) NEO25459 51 t) Pe 
Tenutphantes tenuis Saltimes! UE925459 i see 
(formerly Lepthyphantes 

tenuis) 

Clubiona stagnatilis Saltings TF925459 1f PC 


ape Tb 





Gallon 

Method Stage Habitat 

T4. Vacuum Adult 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling cover 

T4. Vacuum Sub- 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling adult cover 

T4. Vacuum Adult 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling cover 


T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 


T4. Vacuum Adult 


sampling cover 
T4. Vacuum Adult 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling cover 
T4. Vacuum Adult 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling cover 
T4. Vacuum Adult 1.3 Ground layer: moderate veg. 
sampling cover 


T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 


NWO Water trap Adult 
NWO Water trap Adult 
NWO Water trap Adult 


T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 
T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 
T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 
T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 
T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 
T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 


T4. Vacuum Adult 
sampling 





1.3 Ground layer: 


CcOver 


1.3 Ground layer: 


1.3 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.5 Ground layer: 
1.5 Ground layer: 
1.5 Ground layer: 
1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


a>. © 


Philodromus fallax, Morfa Harlech, Wales. Richard 


moderate veg. 


moderate veg. 


moderate veg. 


varied mosaic 
varied mosaic 
varied mosaic 


sparse veg. 
sparse veg. 
sparse veg. 
sparse veg. 
sparse veg. 


Sparse Veg. 


Sparse veg. 
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Taxon 


Hypomma 
bituberculatum 
Baryphyma maritimum 
Silometopus ambiguus 
Silometopus ambiguus 
Argenna patula 
Pardosa prativaga 
Pardosa prativaga 
Oedothorax retusus 
Oedothorax retusus 
Hypsosinga pygmaea 
Hypsosinga pygmaea 
Baryphyma maritimum 
Ozyptila simplex 
Silometopus ambiguus 


Silometopus ambiguus 


Trichopternotdes thorelli 
(formerly Trichopterna 
thorellt) 


Zelotes electus 
Arctosa perita 
Arctosa perita 
Pardosa monticola 
Pardosa monticola 
Pardosa pullata 
Xysticus kocht 
Sitticus saltator 
Pisaura mirabilis 
Xerolycosa miniata 
Zelotes latreillei 
Philodromus fallax 


Baryphyma maritimum 
Pardosa purbeckensis 
Pardosa nigriceps 


Heliophanus flavipes 


Site 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Saltings 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 


Dunes 


Dunes 
Dunes 
Dunes 


Dunes 


Gridref 
TF925459 


TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 
TF925459 


TF925459 
TF925459 


TF925459 


TF925459 


TF925459 


No. 


1m 


lm 


2m 


ie 


iit 


1m 


ile 


1m 


Lit 


1m 


Iie 


Dat 


2m 


1m 


Ib at 


il fe 


Rec. Method 
PE 

sampling 
EE 

sampling 
PE 

sampling 
PE 

sampling 
IKE 

sampling 
EG 

sampling 
EG 

sampling 
IKE 
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Habitat 


1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 


1.2 Ground layer: 
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1.2 Ground layer: 


cover 
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1.2 Ground layer: 
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2.5 Low vegetation (<20cm): 
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2.5 Low vegetation (<20cm): 
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1.5 Ground layer: 
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Taxon Site 

Pardosa monticola Dunes 
Pardosa monticola Dunes 
Alopecosa pulverulenta Dunes 


Cheiracanthitum virescens Dunes 





Pardosa nigriceps Dunes 
Pardosa saltans Pines 
Xysticus audax Pines 
Gibbaranea gibbosa Pines 
Gibbaranea gibbosa Pines 
Xysticus audax Pines 
Xysticus audax Pines 
Metopobactrus Pines 
prominulus 

Araniella cucurbitina Pines 
sens. str. 

Araniella cucurbitina Pines 
sens. str. 

Tetragnatha extensa Pines 
Neriene clathrata Pines 
Anelosimus vittatus N.r 
Araniella cucurbitina N.r 
Simitidion simile N.r 
Heliophanus flavipes N.r 
Hypsosinga pygmaea N.r. 
Leiobunum blackwalli = N.r. 
Amaurobius fenestralis  N.r. 
Steatoda bipunctata INE 
Clubiona corticalis INE 
Dysdera erythrina NEG 


Recorders: AB, Andrew Bloomfield; ARM 
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TF926461 
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Mansfield. N.r. Not recorded. 
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Habitat 


1.5 Ground layer: 
1.5 Ground layer: 
1.5 Ground layer: 
1.5 Ground layer: 


1.5 Ground layer: 


varied mosaic 


varied mosaic 


varied mosaic 


varied mosaic 


varied mosaic 


1.5 Ground layer: varied mosaic 


1.5 Ground layer: varied mosaic 


4.3 Shrub/low canopy to 5m: 


moderate 


4.3 Shrub/low canopy to 5m: 


moderate 


4.3 Shrub/low canopy to 5m: 


moderate 


4.3 Shrub/low canopy to 5m: 
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. Ash Murray; NWO, Nick Owens; BM, Bill 
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Ants of Norfolk: cumulative Recorder Report 2008-2018 


Doreen Wells 


Since 2008 there has been a concerted effort 
to map the whole of Norfolk in terms of 
recording ants in all 10 km squares in the 
county (including those areas previously 
administered by Suffolk). Historically 
Norfolk was a county which was greatly 
under-recorded as there had never been a 
myrmecologist to take on the role of County 
Recorder. 


Ten years ago, when | was persuaded to take 
on the role, I discovered that there was no 
national coordination of ant records (NBN 
was a long way off) and some were not 
even in the national or county databases, 
but rather published in journals or placed 
in museum collections. NBIS (Norfolk 
Biodiversity Information Service) had few 
historical records on their database and the 
national database, maintained by BWARS 
(Bees, Wasps & Ants Recording Society), 
contained records only for species recorded 
around the coast and in the Brecks, but 
little else. I had a virtually blank canvas 
and a challenge. How could we track 
changes in the ant population, if no base- 
line data was available for Norfolk? There 
is nothing I like better than a challenge, so 
I threw myself enthusiastically into what I 
described as ‘putting Norfolk on the map’. 


My goal was simple, to have as many 
ant species as possible recorded in every 
10 km square across Norfolk, which would 
provide the base-line data for information 
retrieval at county and national level and 
for future research. This has now been 
achieved, thanks to so many people and 
organisations that have assisted me along 
the way and Iam now happy to retire. My 
colleague, Anna Jordan, who will be taking 
over the role of County Ant Recorder at the 
beginning of 2019, has assisted me greatly 
for the past three years to record ants in the 


last remaining empty 10 km squares in the 
extreme west of Norfolk. During this ten 
year period, we have supplied the national 
and county databases with approximately 
10,000 new ant records, some of which 
have come from specimens collected 
from intensive pitfall trapping by PhD 
students involved in invertebrate research 
at the University of East Anglia (UEA). The 
number of ant species recorded in Norfolk 
has increased from 24 to 31, some of which 
are rare and/or have never been recorded 
in Norfolk before and there have certainly 
been some notable highlights along the 
way. Currently this compares with the 
national total of 61 ant species which are 
either indigenous, or immigrants able to 
withstand the British climate and nest 
outside. 


In Norfolk we have four ant species re- 
corded with Red Data Book status, two of 
which are rare or very rare (RDB3): Lasius 
brunneus (N. scarce), Myrmica schencki (N. 
notable), Myrmica karavajevi (RDB3/RDBK) 
and Myrmica hirsuta (RDB3). This catego- 
risation is ultimately based on the number 
of records, so RDBK (insufficiently known) 
can be used instead of or as well as RDB3 
pending further evidence. 


Many ant species can be present and evade 
detection by their social structure and 
organisation, but further targeted recording 
effort can produce a very different picture, 
as I have found with the social parasitic 
ant (inquiline) Myrmica karavajevi since 
2009 (photo). This inquiline produces no 
workers, but only sexuals which are cared 
for by the workers of the host species. With 
my research and targeted recording there 
is now known to be a nationally important 
and growing population of this rare ant in 
Breckland, with 41 records consisting of 94 
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Myrmica karavajevi. Doreen Wells 


specimens (89 queens and 5 males) from 
many sites. However, without the initial 
pitfall trapping taking place in Thetford 
Forest as part of Scot Pedley’s PhD research 
at UEA, at exactly the period during which 
their mating flight was taking place, we 
might never have known that they were 
there at all! 


Likewise, in 2017 Myrmica hirsuta was 
recorded for the first time in Norfolk, 
perhaps only because the dates of pitfall 
trapping were moved to the mating flight 
_ period of this very rare social parasitic ant 
by Robert Hawkes’ PhD research at UEA. 


The following species ‘new to Norfolk’ 
were recorded for the first time in the 
county in the years shown: Myrmica 
karavajevt 2009, Formica cunicularia 2014, 
Lasius sabularum 2015, Lasius brunneus 2016, 
Lasius emarginatus 2017 (photo), Myrmica 
hirsuta 2017 (photo). 


It is my sincere belief that migration, 
possibly as a result of climate change, 
accounts for Lasius brunneus and Formica 
cunicularia nesting in Norfolk, both of which 
have been recorded in Suffolk for several 
years. Further records confirm a spread 
into Norfolk where none were previously 
recorded. 


Pitfall trapping uncovered Lasius sabularum 
on STANTA in 2015 and 2017. Although a 
first for Norfolk, itmay have been previously 
undetected through under-recording in 
that area of the Military Ranges.  Lasius 
sabularum is a temporary social parasitic 
species on other Lasius species, such as L. 
niger or L. flavus, and it nests and forages 
underground making it more difficult to 
detect. 


Lasius emarginatus was a_ complete 
surprise when it was discovered by Anna 
Jordan in 2017 at a site on the Norfolk- 
Cambridgeshire border. Lasius emarginatus 
is a fairly common warmth-loving ant 
found in much of Europe including the 
Channel Isles but only discovered a few 
years ago in mainland Britain in a North 
London location. This colony is being 
monitored by Phil Attewell, Hertfordshire 
Ant Recorder, (see bibliography). There 
is nO apparent connection between the 
London and Norfolk colonies. 


The rare social parasitic Myrmica species 
have been dealt with above, but the question 
remains are they really ‘new to Norfolk’? 


Table 1. 2018 Norfolk ant species list : a total of 31 species have now been recorded. 


Formica cunicularia Lasius niger 
Formica fusca 

Formica lemanti 
Hypoponera punctatissima 
Lasius alienus Lasius umbratus 
Lasius brunneus (N. Scarce) 
Lasius emarginatus 

Lastus flavus 

Lasius fuliginosus 

Lasius meridionalis 


Lasius mixtus 


Lasius platythorax 
Lasius psammophilus 
Lasius sabularum 


Leptothorax acervorum 
Myrmecina graminicola 
Myrmica hirsuta (RDB3) 
Myrmiuca karavayjevi (RDB3) 
Myrmica lobicornis 


Myrmica rubra 

Myrmica ruginodis 

Myrmica sabuleti 

Myrmica scabrinodis 

Myrmica schencki (N. Notable) 
Myrmica specioides 

Stenamma debile 

Temnothorax nylanderi 
Tetramorium caespitum 


Myrmica microrubra 
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I have also compiled a bibliography of 
articles (below) that readers may wish to 
follow up and included some photographs 
of three species of ant which really have 
put Norfolk on the map! 


It is only left for me to say how much I have 
enjoyed my role — enthusiasm and hard 
work has paid off — I also had so much fun 
and learned so much about ant societies 
and their social organisation. Ants are 
such fascinating animals and their different 
social structures are amazing. How could 
anyone not be enthusiastic about studying 
and recording ants! But then I am biased. 


0.5mm 





Myrmica hirsuta. Phil Attewell 
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Weather Report 2017 


Norman Brooks 


Observations made with approved Met- 
eorological Office instrumentation, and in 
accordance with standard Meteorological 
Office practice, at Old Costessey, Norfolk. 
Monthly summary figures are presented in 
Table 1. 


January 2017 Although the month was 
colder and quieter than average, Norfolk 
was spared the much harsher conditions 
that prevailed on the near continent. 
Daytime temperatures remained close to 
normal (although they failed to reach 10°C) 
but nights were cold with 17 air frosts and 
21 ground frosts. The coldest temperature 
of the year was a relatively modest -5°C. 
On the 26"" the maximum of 0.8°C was the 
years coldest. 


Although snow fell on five days, it only 
lay thinly on the 13". Fog shrouded on six 
mornings. 


Jan. wind INENER ESE Si SV VeNIWes Callan 
Days OP Ue 35 de SO. algae des eG 11 


February 2017 An unexceptional month 
although the mildest since 2014, with 
average rainfall. Although winds between 
north-east and south-east dominated the 
first half of the month, they only imported 
cold air over our region from the 8"-12" 
when slight snow fell daily and lay thinly 
onthe 2 


Most unusually, the month nearly escaped a 
single air frost with the mercury falling to a 
mere -0.1°C on the 11". A brief, but violent, 
gale on the 23" produced damaging gusts 
over the whole county. 


Feb. wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days (0) te Co 4 | A) | 


March 2017 The month was warmer than an 
average April with consequent early spring 


growth due to high soil temperatures. Over 
most of Norfolk it was the warmest March 
since 1938, and there was no air frost. On 
the 30" the maximum of 21.3°C was the 
highest March reading locally since 1990. 


Mar. wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days 0.3 4 2: 3 6 ie eee 


April 2017 Notably dry withno measurable 
rain until the 14". The rainfall total of 24.4 
mm was barely half the long-term average. 
It was also a mild spring month with 
high day maxima, although ground frosts 
were frequent. There was a huge range 
of temperatures on the 9" when an early 
morning minimum of 2.0°C was followed 
by an afternoon maximum of 23.2°C. There 
was a final brief skirmish with winter on the 
25" with a short early morning snowfall. 


Apr.wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days 3°. . Ie. 0 335 ile 0 


May 2017 Dry and exceptionally warm. 
With a mean temperature nearly 3°C above 
normal it was an early summer rather than 
a late spring month, with eight days having 
maxima in excess of 23°C. In recent years, 
only May 2011 was comparable, with the 
last warmer May in 1947. The initial 15 days 
were arid with marked evaporation and a 
mere 1-2 mm rainfall. Thereafter 38.2 mm 
was measured, precipitating a surge in 
plant growth. A significant air frost on the 
10" caused some damage, particularly in 
rural localities. 


N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
a9 4°97) 2 


May. wind 
Days 3 


June 2017 Locally the hottest summer since 
1976 which heralded the epic summer of 
that year. Although there was a period of 
15 consecutive days devoid of rain, the 
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month’s rainfall total was nearly double 
the average. This was largely due to an 
exceptional rainfall of 76.5 mm on the 27", 
this alone being well in excess of the average 
monthly total. In Norwich it was the wettest 
June day since at least the end of the 19" 
Century. Santon Downham received even 
more rain on the same day - 90.0 mm. 


Two days achieved maxima of 31°C, the 
hottest of the summer. And on the 22" a 
night minimum of 18.6°C was notable. 


INE NER ER SEs Sasa ee N Wa @alm 
OR aca im yy oe LO sO | 


Jun. wind 
Days 


July 2017 Slightly warmer than average. A 
wet month, largely due to thunderstorms 
on five days. Rain was measured on 17 
days with consequent lush plant growth. 
Maxima exceeded 21°C on 26 days. The 
month’s maximum of 27.4°C was quite 
modest and, with the exception of the 13" 
when the minimum fell to 6.9°C, nights 
were uniformly mild. 


August 2017. Unlike many other localities 
in the UK, Norfolk enjoyed an August of 
normal temperature but most of the county 
was wet with Costessey receiving 29 mm of 
rain on the 9". Maxima in excess of 21°C 
were recorded on 22 days but there was 
no excessive heat. The maximum of 26.1°C 
on the 29'" was followed on the 30" with a 
maximum of only 15.2°C - an interesting 
example of late summer warmth and early 
autumn cooling clashing within 24 hours. 


Aug.wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days Be Oe ee Cries JULES XO) 2 
September 2017 Instead of being an 


extension of summer, as is often the case, 
this September was a prelude to autumn. 
Although the mean temperature was not 
far below normal, it was a remarkable 3.6°C 
lower than that for September 2016, but the 
predominance of cloudy nights saved the 
county from frost. 


Jul. wind NENE ESSE SSW WNW ‘Calm Sep.wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
_ Days Oe OL 2: “Sted TiS a Days AG alnnp 2a Aa wily ete ELD eG 0 
Table 1. Monthly summaries for 2017. 
Month Total Percentage Days Days Monthly Deviation Mean soil 
rainfall of mean air ground mean tem- from aver- temp. 10cm 
(mm) rainfall frost frost perature (°C) age (°C) depth 
January 45.8 89 7 DA all -0.9 Dei 
February 45.9 107 1 1 6.4 12A0 Deo) 
March 39.6 85 0 9 OFS +3.4 Hel 
April 24.4 50 2 is) 9:3, stele, 8.4 
May 39.4 87 1 2 14.0 PL 27 
June 109.2 194 0 0 WES cee 16.3 
July VOM 134 0 0 Wd tale i,1l 
August 66.2 129 0 0 16.9 +0.5 15.8 
September 68.0 125 0 0 G9 -0.3 1229 
October OES, 34 0 0 W227, stale 11.8 
November 66.6 95 4 iL 6.7 0.0 5.6 
December 110.6 181 12 20 4.7 =0.1 4.9 
sina 711.3 109% ay 88 11.0 +1.3 10.0 
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October 2017 The mildest since 2014 and, 
in spite of the preponderance of westerly 
winds, the driest since 1995. Ex-hurricane 
Ophelia on the 16™ caused not only a 
high mid-October maximum of 22.7°C 
but unusual efects due to pollution. The 
vigorous southerly airstream imported 
dust, whipped up by high winds over the 
Sahara, mingled with smoke from massive 
forest fires in Portugal and western Spain. 
During the afternoon a very unusual 
cloud-sheet spread slowly from the south, 
transforming the sun into a dull red orb. 
Later, the sky assumed a yellow-ochre 
hue casting an eerie light that created the 
illusion that everything was being viewed 


through a yellow filter. 
Oct. wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days DEA (aba, =*]¥ esr yw. 8 6 y) 


November 2017 A_ typical November 
although there was a total absence of 
significant fog. A very ‘westerly’ month 
with only four days failing to register 
winds from a westerly quarter. A plunge 
of air emanating from the arctic brought a 
foretaste of winter on the 30" with a bitter 
wind and a temperature close to freezing, 
accompanied by snow showers that dusted 
the county with a slight cover, even in 
coastal areas. 


Nov. wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 
Days Le OE SO Oh eA SIS ei ae 


December 2017 Unusually drab, sharing 
with 2012 the distinction of being the 
coldest since 2010. It was the wettest 
December since 1979 with minor flooding 
at the month’s end. 


Although generally slight in nature, calm 
conditions during the late-November to 
mid-December period allowed ground 
frosts to be particularly prevalent. From 
the 24'" November to the 20 December 
inclusive, only four nights escaped ground 
frost, with 12 air frosts registered during 
the same period. Slight snowfall on six 


days provided just a transient, thin cover 
on the 12". 


Dec. wind N NE E SE S SW W NW Calm 


Days 3 1 2 0 OFS eae 6 


Annual summary 2017 


Total rainfall 711.3 mm 
Days with rain recorded 182 
Days with sleet or snow 18 
Days with snow lying 3 
Highest maximum temperature sie 
19 Jun 
Lowest maximum temperature Cec 
26 Jan 
Highest minimum temperature 18.6°C 
22 Jun 
Lowest minimum temperature =O gee 
22 Jan 
Lowest grass min. temperature =7 AS 
22 Jan 
Air frosts 37 
Ground frosts 88 
Days with gales 1 
23 Feb 
Days with hail - 
Days with thunder 17 
Days with fog (0900 hrs) 10 


Longest period with no measurable rain: 
15 days (30 March - 13 April inclusive) 
15 days (10 June - 24 June inclusive) 


Mean cloud cover at 09.00 hrs 65% 
Wind direction at 09.00 hrs (days): 
North 21 
North-east 17 
East 24 
South-east 25 
South 31 
South-west 61 
West 102 
North-west 56 
Calm 28 
Annual mean maximum temp. 15-02 
Annual mean minimum temp. F-O7€ 
Annual mean temperature 110°C 


N. Brooks. Fellow Royal Meteorological Society 
1 The Croft, Old Costessey, Norwich NR8 5DT. 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Dragonflies 


Pam Taylor 





Norfolk Hawker, Hickling. Car! Chapman 


Norfolkhad a good dragonfly seasonin 2017 
but nothing exceptional was recorded. 


Willow Emerald Damselfly Chalcolestes 
viridis continued its recent success story in 
the county, with considerable infilling in 
East Norfolk and spread in West Norfolk, 
particularly along the north coast. Much 
of the credit for new finds must go to 
Derek Longe who searched diligently for 
the species throughout the year. 


Scarce Emerald Damselfly Lestes dryas was 
recorded at two main sites, namely NWT 
Thompson Common and NWT East 
Winch Common. The main stronghold 
remains at Thompson but at least 
fourteen were counted at East Winch 
by Stephen Rowland on 26 June. Single 
individuals were seen at Bodham, and 
twice at a pond near Baconsthorpe, by 
Bernard Dawson, with low numbers also 
observed by others at Roydon Common 
and on the Holkham estate. 


Scarce Blue-tailed Damselfly Ischnura 
pumilio continued to maintain a small 
colony in pools on private land near 
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the east coast of Norfolk at Hempstead 
Marshes. Both Phil Heath and Stephen 
Rowland also reported the species in low 
numbers at Grimston Warren on several 
dates in August. 


Norfolk Hawker Aeshna _ isosceles was 


present and abundant at all its usual 
broadland haunts including the NWT 
reserves at Thorpe Marshes and Upton 
Fen. Further afield the species was once 
again reported from Thompson Water 
in the Brecks. More unusual sightings 
included one seen by Barry Pummell at 
Lenwade on 1 June, with other singles 
reported by Dave White from Foxley 
Wood on 10 June and from Foulden 
Common on 27 May. 


Lesser Emperor Anax parthenope appeared 


at the Trinity Broads of Ormesby, Filby 
and Rollesby for at least the fourth year 
in succession. The first sighting was at the 
beginning of June and the last just over a 
month later. Single males were also seen 
at Winterton Dunes, Holkham Hall and 
Selbrigg pond near Lower Bodham in 
late May and early June, with two seen 
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Lesser Emperor, Selbrigg. Car! Chapman 


at Whitlingham Broad near Norwich 
during the same period. 


Keeled Skimmer Orthetrum coerulescens 
was once again present at all its main 
Norfolk sites including Holt Lowes, 
Beeston Regis Common and Buxton 
Heath. The maximum count at Roydon 
Common, where the recent colony is 
rapidly expanding, was forty-three in late 
June, with at least sixty-seven noted on 


Wildlife Report 2017 
Lacewings and allies 


Paul Cobb 


Dave Appleton has added another waxfly 
to the county list, Semidalis pseudouncinata, 
from a moth trap in his garden at North 
Elmihamy s(6E92) Son 2 ie Aureu sie O77 
confirmed on cleared male genitalia. [tis in 
fact a long overdue addition, having been 
recorded just across the border with Suffolk 
at Santon Downham some 20 years ago. It 
is a fairly recent arrival to Britain, and is 
associated with ornamental conifers. 


the adjacent Grimston 
Warren in mid-July. 

The species was _ also 
observed away from 
these known _ sites 
with singles seen on 
the Bayfield Estate 
near Holt on 21 June 
by Bernard Dawson, 
at Winterton on 5 July 
by Andrew Maddocks 
and at Scarning Fen by 
myself on 31 July. At 
least two were present at 
Winterton in August. 


_ Red-veined Darter Sym- 
petrum fonscolombii apparently bred at 
three sites with immatures seen at Win- 
terton Dunes in May, at Kelling Water 
Meadows in August and at Beeston Com- 
mon in September. The species was also 
reported from Queen’s Hill near Nor- 
wich, Wolterton Hall Lake, Holt Lowes, 
Felbrigg Lake and Holkham Hall. 


Dr P. Taylor. Decoy Farm, Decoy Road, Potter 
Heigham, Norfolk NR29 5LX. 


pamtaylor@british-dragonflies.org.uk 


Dave also had a female of the lacewing 
Nothochrysa capitata at Holt Lowes (TG03) 
on 1 July 2017, and Andy Beaumont swept 
a female of the snakefly Xanthostigma 
xanthostigma in sallow carr at Catfield Hall 
Estate (TG32) on 12 June 2018. 


P.R. Cobb. 82 Mauchline Road, Catrine, 
Mauchline, Ayrshire KA5 6QJ. 
paulcobb@outlook.com 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Orthoptera 
David Richmond 


491 records were logged onto the county 
recorder’s database in 2017, some of these 
being late records for 2016. The geographical 
distribution of records by 100km square 
was TF (54), TG (292), TL (39), TM (106). 


The most frequently reported species 
were: 


Roesels Bush-cricket Metrioptera roeselii 
(68 records) 

Field Grasshopper Chorthippus brunneus 
(65 records) 

Long-winged Conehead  Conocephalus 
fuscus (formerly C. discolor) (58 records) 
Meadow Grasshopper Chorthippus 

parallelus (57 records) 
Dark Bush-cricket Pholidoptera griseoaptera 
(50 records). 


Among the least reported species were: 


Short-winged Earwig Apterygida media with 
a single record from an urban garden in 
Norwich - Jeremy Bartlett (confirmed by 
A.G. Irwin). 


Oak Bush-cricket Meconema thalassinum 
reported by just six correspondents. 


The county’s first confirmed 
report of Southern Oak 
Bush-cricket Meconema me- 
ridionale has been submit- 
ted through iRecord and ac- 
cepted as correct by Dr Bjorn 
Beckmann at the Centre for 
Ecology and Hydrology. It 
was found by Trevor Mor- 
gan under a security light in 
a well-stocked coastal garden 
at Burnham Overy Staithe in 
September 2017. The first 
British record of this recent 
colonist was at Thames Dit- 
ton in Surrey in 2001 and it 
is now well established in 


Dark Bush-cricket ovipositing. Charles Watson. 


Greater London and surrounding coun- 
ties. As the insect is flightless, the species 
is assumed to have been imported from 
the continent and to have spread within 
Great Britain through the horticultural 
trade or on vehicular traffic. Such a move- 
ment from Greater London or Surrey to the 
Burnham area of Norfolk would seem emi- 
nently plausible given the number of holi- 
day homes in the county. 


Early and late dates: Nick Owens reported 
a Dark Bush-cricket nymph at Weybourne 
on 19 April (the author’s earliest known 
Norfolk date). Only two species were 
reported as surviving into November: Dark 
Bush-cricket until the 9'° and Speckled 
Bush-cricket Leptophyes punctatissima until 
the 23" when evening temperatures were 
8° C. Both species were in the author's local 
patch at Reepham. Thereafter evening 


temperatures dropped to 2-3°C with clear 
moonlit skies and sub-zero temperatures 
overnight. 


David Richmond, 42 Richmond Rise, Reepham, 
Norfolk, NR10 4LS. 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Moths 


Jim Wheeler 


Table 1 lists a selection of notable county 
moth records from 2017. The list to date 
includes 10 species new for Norfolk, 7 new 
for vice-county 28 (West Norfolk) and 6 
new for vice-county 27 (East Norfolk). The 
list also includes several species recorded 
this year that were last listed by C.G. Barrett 
in Victorian publications. 


New for Norfolk 


Tuta absoluta Tomato Leaf-miner 
Adventive pest species from South Amer- 
ica, inadvertently introduced with toma- 
toes. First found in the UK when a larva 
was discovered in a tomato purchased 
at a supermarket in Cheltenham in 2009. 
New for Norfolk in April 2017 when a 
male was taken indoors at North Creake 
VC28 by Andrew Culshaw on 18/04/17 
(gen. det. R. Terry). 


Pammene suspectana Ash-bark Piercer 
Very few records in the UK, formerly 
known only from East Anglia, with 
records from Cambridgeshire in June 
1975 and 1976. The larvae feed under the 
bark of Ash. A male moth was trapped 
at Crostwight Common (Mick A’Court, 
15/05/17, gen. det.). 


Denisia albimaculea Pied Tubic. 

A rare species found in woods, parkland 
and gardens. New for Norfolk in May 
2017 when a male and female were found 
at West Walton. The two specimens 
were collected sheltering in_ bark 
grooves of a hollow Ash tree by Anna 
Jordan on 21/05/17 (gen. det. J. Clifton). 
(Unconfirmed VC27 record from 2001). 


Phtheochroa schreibersiana (Scarce Gold 
Conch) 
Endangered species found in hedgerows, 
fens, marshes, river banks and other 
damp areas in parts of southern England. 
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Phtheochroa schreibersiana. Jim Wheeler 











New for Norfolk, trapped by Jim Wheeler 
at Upwell (VC28) on 23/05/17 (det. Steve 
Nash) An unusual influx of records 
from the UK in May 2017. Specimen was 
retained, but overlooked, only identified 
when found at the back of the fridge 
during a search for a cold beer! 


Grapholita lobarzewskii (Kent Fruit 
Piercer) 


Nationally scarce (Na) in orchards in 
south-eastern England, where formerly 
known from only a few sites in Kent. 
New for Norfolk in June 2017, attracted 
to pheromone lure at Hindolveston by 
Jon Clifton on 14/06/17. 
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Anarsia innoxiella (Acer Sober) 

A newly described (2017) closely related 
species to the Peach Twig Borer Anarsia 
lineatella that feeds on Acers. New for 
Norfolk in June 2017 when an adult was 
trapped at Hempstead by Andy Wallis 
on 16/06/17. This was followed by a 
second specimen, New for VC28 at North 
Elmham, trapped by Dave Appleton on 
19/06/17. 





Catoptria permutatellus (Scotch Grass- 

veneer) 
Thought to occur only in parts of 
Scotland, a female was light trapped in 
Norfolk at Stoke Holy Cross on 21/06/17 
by Dave Jones. (Gen. Det. Jon Clifton) 
Only an old record from Cumbria exists, 
making this the 2" for England. 


Anarsia innoxiella. Dave Appleton 


Crombrugghia laetus (Scarce Light Plume) 
A rare migrant species, with only a 
small number of records, mainly from 
the southern counties of England. New 
for Norfolk when a female was trapped 
at Overstrand in 2017 by G. Bond on 
29/06/17 (gen. det. J. Clifton). 





Phtheochroa schreibersiana. Dave Jones 


Ret ee 


Gynnidomorpha permixtana (Coast 

Conch) 
Endangered (proposed Red Data Book 
species) frequenting rough, damp ground 
where vegetation is sparse in parts of 
southern England, Wales, Scotland 
and western Ireland. New for Norfolk 
in August this year when a male was 
trapped at the NMS event at Brickyard 
Fen, Surlingham on 26/08/17 (gen. det. 
Dirappleton, contirmedis), Glitton, B: 
Heckford). 





Lyonetia prunifoliella (Striped Bent- 

wing) 
Formerly resident in parts of southern 
and central England, not observed since 
about 1900, and thought extinct in the 
UK. Recently rediscovered after over 
100 years. New for Norfolk in September 
2017 when an adult moth was recorded 
at Catfield, found sitting on a piece Gynnidomorpha permixtana. Dave Appleton 
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Table 1. Notable Norfolk records 2017 (listed by date recorded). 


Date 
2017 


14/04 


10/05 
15/05 
15/05 
21/05 


23/05 
28/05 
28/05 


08/06 
10/06 
13/06 
14/06 
16/06 
19/06 
21/06 


25/06 
26/06 
29/06 


04/07 


06/07 
06/07 
07/07 
13/07 
19/07 
03/08 
05/08 
14/08 
23/08 
26/08 


01/09 
26/09 
30/09 
30/09 
13/10 
30/10 


Species 


Tuta absoluta Tomato Leaf-miner 


Pammene rhediella Fruitlet-mining Tortrix 
Pammene germmana Black Piercer 
Pammene suspectana Ash-bark Piercer 


Denisia albimaculea Pied Tubic 


Phtheochroa schreibersianaScarce Gold Conch 


Spatalistis bifasciana Small Purple Button 


Pammene ochsenheimeriana Black-patch Piercer 


Cydia servillana Sallow-shoot Piercer 


Red-belted Clearwing Synanthedon myopaeformis 


Buckleria paludum Sundew Plume 
Grapholita lobarzewskii Kent Fruit Piercer 
Anarsia innoxiella Acer Sober 

Anarsia innoxtella 


Catoptria permutatellus Scotch Grass-veneer 


Small Marbled Eublemma parva 
Caryocolum alsinella Narrow Groundling 


Crombrugghia laetus Scarce Light Plume 
Vitula biviella Pine-blossom Knot-horn 


Jersey Tiger Euplagia quadripunctaria 

Pleurota bicostella Light Streak 

Trifurcula immundella Broom Pigmy 
Cnephasia pasiuana Meadow Shade 
Scrobipalpa atriplicella Goosefoot Groundling 
Gypsy Moth Lymantria dispar 

Wheeleria spilodactylus Horehound Plume 
Coleophora niveicostella Drab Case-bearer 
Ptocheuusa paupella Light Fleabane Neb 


Gynnidomorpha permixtana Coast Conch 


Lyonetia prunifoliella Striped Bent-wing 
Antispila treitschkiella Yellow-spot Lift 
Ectoedemia arcuatella Strawberry Pigmy 
Stephensia brunnichella Basil Dwarf 
L-album Wainscot Mythimna l-album 


Stigmella aceris Scarce Maple Pigmy 


vc 


28 


28 
Pad 
27 
28 


28 
28 
28 


Place 


North Creake 


Litcham Common 


Crostwight Common 
Crostwight Common 


West Walton 


Upwell 
Peddars Way 


Sandringham 


Aldeby 
Brookville 
Catfield Fen 
Hindolveston 
Hempstead 
North Elmham 
Stoke Holy Cross 


East Wretham 
West Harling 


Overatrand 
Holme 


Norwich 

North Walsham 
Filby 
Hindolveston 
Mundford 
Sprowston 
Weeting 
Weeting 
Dersingham 


Surlingham 


Cattfield 

Mileham 

Aldeford Common 
Aldeford Common 
Weeting Heath 
Thetford 


Recorder 


Andrew Culshaw 
(det. R. Terry) 


Keith Kerr 
Mick A'Court 
Mick A'Court 


Anna Jordan (det. J. 
Clifton) 


Jim Wheeler 
Stephen Youngs 


Jim Swalwell (det. J. 
Clifton) 


Brian Jones 

Mike Toms (to lure) 
Ben Lewis 

Jon Clifton (to lure) 
Andy Wallis 

Dave Appleton 


Dave Jones (det. J. 
Clifton) 


Matthew Blissett 
Mark Hammond 


Greg Bond (det. J. 
Clifton) 


David Bratt (det. J. 
Clifton) 


Hendrik Witziers 
Perry Hampson 
Dave Hipperson 
Jon Clifton 
Graham Geen 
Ian Robinson 
James Emerson 
James Symonds 
Dick Jones 


NMS Event (det. D. 
Appleton) 


Andy Beaumont 
Rob Edmunds 
Stewart Wright 
Stewart Wright 
James Symonds 


Andy Musgrove 
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ne 4 ei s . ; 
Cinnabar, yellow form. Matthew Blissett 


of Prunus in a back hedge by Andy 
Beaumont on 01/09/2017. 


Stigmella aceris (Scarce Maple Pigmy) 
Localin woodland, gardens and parkland. 
Increasingly frequent in Hertfordshire 
and Bedfordshire, and quite a widespread 
species now in south Suffolk. New for 
Norfolk in October 2017 when vacated 
mines where found on Field Maple at the 
BTO Nunnery Lakes reserve, Thetford by 
Andy Musgrove on 30/10/2017. 





Other records of note in 2017 include 
Cypress Carpet, Orange-tailed Clearwing 
(several to lure), Scarce Black Arches, 
Tachystola acroxantha, Small Marbled x5, 
Splendid Brocade, Orange Moth, Dusky 
Hook-tip (8 Norfolk), Oak Processionary, 
Ptocheuusa _paupella, _ Four-spotted, 
Feathered Brindle (x2) and L-album 
Wainscot (x9!) Also of note the first known 
Norfolk sighting of the rare yellow form of 
Cinnabar. This ‘Golden Cinnabar’ was seen 
at East Wretham Heath in May. 


Full details and photos of these and other 
records can be found on the Norfolk Moths 
website, along with various methods to 


submit your own records. 


J.R. Wheeler www.norfolkmoths.co.uk 








aaeee 
Stigmella aceris, leaf mines. Andy Musgrove 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Butterflies 


Andy Brazil 


The numbers in parentheses are the 
comparable figures for 2016. 


We received 21,144 records (18,538) 
covering 718 tetrads (723) and representing 
7,139 site reports (6,353). As usual I have 
not included the data from the Big Butterfly 
Count in these totals as it would prevent 
results being comparable to previous years. 
However, I again include the records from 
the on-line Garden Butterfly Survey (www. 
gardenbutterflysurvey.org), Migrant Watch 
(http://butterfly-conservation.org/612/ 
migrant-watch. html) and the mobile phone 
app ‘iRecord Butterflies’. 


In total, 92 tetrads were visited for the first 
time this year, bringing surveyed tetrads to 
1,254 (leaving just 179 unsurveyed tetrads 
remaining for the 2011-2019 period). I have 
been instructed by Butterfly Conservation 
that I should not publicly associate indi- 
viduals with specific records because of the 
new data protection law (GDPR) and so 
this report no longer identifies recorders in 
the species accounts. 


Nationally it was a poor year for butterflies 
(although better than 2016), ranking 36" in 
the series since 1976. February to July were 
warmer than average, and this led to earlier 
emergences than last year in many species. 


The first butterfly was seen on 15 January, 
the last on 8 December (4 Jan to 27 Dec). 
Butterflies were seen in every month of 
the year, with regular sightings from 14 
February. In total reports were received for 
272 days of the year (258). 


Species Reports 


Grizzled Skipper Pyrgus malvae Recorded 
from 5 tetrads (5), but representing three 
sites: Foulden Common and the Cut-Off 
Channel were joined by a sighting of a 


single individual on a new site on private 
farmland in TF72. Following from my 
comments last year, I note that this new 
site is adjoining a disused railway line, 
and would suggest this as the best guide 
as to where to search for undiscovered 
colonies. Only one reported visit to 
Leziate, which failed to see any. The 
highest count was 6 (16) on the BC field 
trip to the Cut-off channel on 14 May, 
seen between 17 April (4 May) and 10 
June (6 June). This was an outlier, regular 
sightings ended 27 May. Nationally it 
declined by 9%, recording its worst ever 
year; in Norfolk it seems to have fared 
even worse. This remains the rarest 
butterfly in Norfolk, and the one most at 
risk of disappearing. 


Dingy Skipper Erynnis tages Recorded 
from 12 tetrads (13), but one was new 
to this recording period, and represents 
separate reports from two neighbouring 
sites in TF72, including the one reporting 
Grizzled. 


Sightings also came from _ Lynford, 
Leziate, Narborough, Cranwich, and 
West Tofts as well as the Cut-Off channel 
and Foulden. Earliest sighting 19 Apr (4 
May), last 13 June (10 June). This was an 
outlier; regular sightings ended 27 May. 
Highest count 26(20). While nationally 
it declined by 22%, here in Norfolk it 
seemed to have a relatively good year. 


Large Skipper Ochlodes sylvanus First seen 
on 31 May (29 May), last 28 August (10 
September). Recorded from 163 tetrads 
(132), of which 56 were new. 


Small Skipper Thymelicus sylvestris Re- 
corded from 168 Tetrads (142), of which 


51 were new. First sighting 12 June (23 
May) then regular till 14 August, with a 
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Swallowtail larva, Hickling. Car/ Chapman 





single report 27 Au- 




































































‘ gust (27 August). 
= Essex Skipper Thymeli- 
30 cus lineola Recorded 
from 97 Tetrads (58), 
ce 45 new. First sight- 
ie ing 19 June (17 June), 
then regular until 7 
15 August, then 13, 26 
August (21 August). 
< All three ‘golden’ 
5 | skippers had a ter- 
| rible 2016 so an in- 
g i 3 | crease was to be ex- 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 





pected. Our increases 
were slightly better 
than the national 
figures but overall 
long term trends are 
downwards. 





Swallowtail — Papilio 
machaon) First seen 
10 May (20 May), 
then regularly un- 
til 13 July (20 July) 
Then a handful of 
reports between 24 
July and 20 Aug (23 
August). Recorded 
from 21 tetrads (23), 
of which three were 

Figure 2. Brimstone 2017: number of reports per day. new, one being an 
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adult photographed in an Attleborough 
garden on 20 August. This is an exam- 
ple of how far individuals will move in 
the second brood when potential mates 
are scarce or non-existent. A much better 
year than last, with a 57% higher count 
(that is an astonishing 202% better index 
value). 


Brimstone Gonepteryx rhamni First seen 
16 Feb (31 January), but astonishingly 
continued to be seen from that point. 
Most years see a few hibernators emerge 
early, but there were February reports 
across the county including 12 separate 
sightings on 20 February. This early start 
had the effect of blurring the distinction 
between generations. 


Compare 2016, with a fairly clear 
distinction between hibernators emerging 
and the new brood with 2017, where no 
clear demarcation is apparent (Figures 
1 & 2). This raises the possibility that a 
long-lived member of the 2016 brood 
could have bred with an early-emerging 
2017 brood, not an event that would 
happen often. The last sighting was 25 
October (25 December). Recorded from 
294 tetrads (256), 60 new. 


Large White Pieris brassicae It was a poor 
year; nationally this was down 19% on 
last year, and there were similar falls on 
Norfolk transects. There does not seem to 
have been much immigration; I received 
relatively few reports of movements ‘in 
off the sea’, and no large counts were 
reported, and this may explain the fall. 
Again emergence was early, first seen on 
15 March (2 April), then 19 March and 
regular from 2 April. That first brood 
was poor, with consequent effects on the 
second. Last on 25 October (1 November), 
recorded from 397 tetrads (374), 108 
new. 


Small White Pieris rapae Again down 
nationally (16%) and locally, a poor first 
brood and no migration (although this 
was never as significant for this species 


Orangetip  Anocharis 


Chalkhill 


as its larger cousin). The pattern of 
sightings is uncannily similar for both 
species, suggesting a similar cause in the 
decline; perhaps parasites? First seen 15 
March (22 March) until 27 October (13 
November). Recorded from 376 tetrads 
(369), 109 new.” 


Green-veined White Pieris napi Whatever 


the cause in the decline it seems to 
have skipped this species; a small fall 
nationally (2%) but actually better local 
results. Recorded from 295 (298) tetrads, 
72 new. The first on 2 April (2 April) then 
regular until 9 October (6 October). 


cardamines First 
reported on 19 March (25 March), it was 
then regular until 16 June. A single report 
9 July suggests perhaps a second brood 
(2 July). Recorded from 266 tetrads (256), 
64 new. 


Small Copper Lycaena phlaeas Nationally 


up 28%, but not so much locally. 
Recorded from 153 tetrads (130), 36 new. 
First 8 April (10 February). The last was 6 
November (31 October). There were two 
aberrations reported : ab. schmidti from 
Pentney (9 September) and 2 ab. extensa 
flying together in Catton Park, Norwich 


(9 July) 


Common Blue Polyommatus icarus First 9 


April was exceptional, next was 20 April 
(4 May), last 15 October (11 October) 


Recorded from 186 tetrads (136), 54 were 
new. Nationally it increased 90% from 
last year’s dreadful results, but it did not 
fare so well in Norfolk, only recording a 
14% increase on transects, while reports 
increased by 16%. 


Holly Blue Celastrina argiolus Recorded 


from 208 tetrads (229) of which 58 were 
new. First 24 March (31 March). Last 
seen 16 October (17 October). I felt it 
was scarcer this year, but transects were 
essentially unchanged in the county, 
while nationally it was up 20%. 


Blue Polyommatus  coridon 
Recorded from 1 tetrad (3) There were 
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Chalkhill Blue Wareham Norfolk. Carl Chapman 


no reports from Ringstead Downs or 
Cranwich this year; First seen 21 June 
(7 July), last 29 Aug (1 September). The 
BC annual count at Warham this year 
was around 150, a drop from last year’s 
247. Nationally however it increased by 
17%, making the drop perhaps more 
significant. 


Silver-studded Blue Plebejus argus First 


reported 3 June (19 June), last 18 July (6 
August). No report from Cawston this 
year but the three main colonies at Buxton 
Heath, East Ruston Common and Kelling 
Heath were essentially stable, as was the 
national figure. 


Brown Argus Aricia agestis First seen 


28 April but not then until 11 May (6 





Purple Hairstreak, Horsey. Car! Chapman 


Purple 


May), then regular to 15 June (21 June). 
Second brood 7 July to 9 Sept (18 July 
— 21 September), third brood 24 Sept 
to 30 October (4 October). Recorded 
from 56 tetrads (41), of which 22 were 
new. Nationally up 35%, but transects 
here fell by 29%. I received roughly the 
same number of records as last year, but 
counts were slightly higher. It certainly 
didn’t do well, but local transects may be 
overstating the decline. Having said that 
I actually saw only one all year, and last 
year was also a poor year. 


Green Hairstreak Callophrys rubi The first 


sighting was 6 April (20 April) then 
regular until 3 June (15 June). Then seen 
15 June and last 6 July (6 July). Highest 
count 7 (7). Recorded from 29 tetrads (32), 
9 were new. Nationally up 15%, locally 
down 13% but again probably overstated 
since few transects have it. 


Hairstreak  Favonius quercus 
Recorded from 59 Tetrads (50) of which 
30 were new. First 19 June but not again 
until 26 June (6 July), then regular to 
13 August, then 20, 23 Aug and last 2 
September (7 September). I received 68 
records (56), which included my own 
garden for the first time. Nationally it 


was up 31%, not reflected locally but it is 


a difficult insect to monitor. It felt more 
common than last year. 


White-letter Hairstreak Satyrium w-album 


Recorded from 22 tetrads (14) of which 
13 were new. First seen 17 June (6 July) 
last 5 August (12 August). That was a 
significant shift in emergence, showing 
how sensitive this species is to weather. 
Only 13 people reported seeing adults 
this year (16) making this one of the 
hardest butterflies to see in the county. 
Nationally up 55%. 


White Admiral Limenitis camilla Recorded 


from 54 tetrads (39) of which 21 were new. 
First 13 June (1 July), last 15 September (29 
August), but then a second brood sighting 
24 October. Up 82% in local transects and 
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_ December), regular sight- 
_ ings however continued to 


mS 24 November (19 Novem- 


_ ber). The bulk of sightings 
x _ were May to August, but 
the highest counts were late 
September to mid-October 
from coastal sites, which 
made up nearly all sight- 
ings in that period, suggest- 
ing return migration to the 
continent. It seems there- 
fore that although there is 
a resident population, the 
_ bulk of summer sightings 











Figure 3. White Admiral. All sightings up to 2017. 


are either migrants or the 








offspring of migrants. 


Small Tortoiseshell Aglais 
| urticae First 15 January (27 
| January) was an outlier, as 
was 20 January, 5 February. 
Sightings were continuous 
| however from 14 February 
to 4 December (27 Decem- 











road _ ber). Recorded from 406 tet- 

3 _ rads (328) of which 98 were 
_ new. Nationally up overall 
18%, but locally much bet- 
ter at 55%. Areas in central 
England are now experi- 





Figure 4. White Admiral known distribution in 1985. 


157% in national results, this clearly had a 
good year, even allowing for the increase 
from new transects boosting local figures. 
Plotting the locations of all county records 
up to 2017 shows the dramatic increase in 
range this species has experienced since 
1985 (Figures 3 & 4). 


Red Admiral Vanessa atalanta Nationally 


this was its 3 best year, with a 78% in- 
crease, while locally it clocked up a 160% 
increase. Recorded from 464 Tetrads 
(374); 110 were new. First seen 28 January 
(5 January), but that and one on 3 Febru- 
ary were exceptional; it was not until 16 
Februry that it began to be seen regularly. 
The last sighting was on 8 December (25 


encing declines which are 
pushing down national figures. 


Peacock Aglais io First 20 January (4 
January), then 28 January, 2 February. 
Then from 17 February to 6 November, 
last 4 December (25 December). Recorded 
from 390 Tetrads (343) of which 97 were 
new. There wasasharp decline insightings 
in the last two weeks in April which was 
probably weather related. This truncation 
of the overwintering population probably 
explains the slight drop in transect counts 
of 6% (8% nationally), although as with 
Small Tortoiseshell, central England had 
significant falls. (The late April drop 
shows in the Small Tortoiseshell figures 
as well but being double-brooded it could 
recover where the Peacock could not). 
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Painted Lady Vanessa cardui The first 
sighting was a very early 13 March (3 
May), associated with strong southerly 
winds that brought Saharan dust to car 
windscreens. Then four April records 
that probably represent individuals 
blown in earlier and lingering. Sightings 
were regular from 14 May however, and 
raised hopes of a bumper year. In the 
end however counts were only slightly 
elevated (7%) and nationally they actual 
fellby 26%. There was very little migration 
from the second European brood, and 
sightings were actually fewer in July/ 
August than in May/June, suggesting that 
local breeding was poor as well. Last 6 
November (4 December). Recorded from 
268 Tetrads (254) — 84 new. 


Comma Polygonia c-album Nationally this 
recorded a 91% rise and its 4" best year 
ever, although locally only up 53%. 
This is probably because we did not 
experience much decline last year, while 
national figures are in part a result of 
starting from a lower base. Clearly a 
good year for them however. Reported 
from 329 tetrads (262), of which 93 new. 
First 14 Feb (10 March). Hibernators were 
over by 27 May (17 May), first brood 





7 June (24 June) blended into second 
brood with no clear separation, sightings 
continuous until 15 October (9 October) 
with irregular sightings then until a last 6 
November (25 December). Again a sharp 
fall in the last two weeks April, but it was 
out so early it had little or no effect on 
following generations. 


Dark Green Fritillary Argynnis aglaja 


Recorded from 10 tetrads (9) but one was 
new and inland, adjacent to previous 
records in TF62. Only 3 tetrads reported 
on the North Norfolk coast, where the 
winter storms and flooding seem to have 
badly damagedsome populations. Having 
said that, transects were up 26%, and East 
Hills had 136 on 16 July and Horsey 146 
on 6 July so overall populations were 
healthy, and where storms have thinned 
or removed vegetation the regrowth 
may favour violets (the food plant) 
which have suffered from the drop in 
rabbits and consequent growth of taller 
vegetation. First seen 14 June (23 June), 
Last 20 August (24 August). 


Silver-washed Fritillary Argynnis paphia 


Recorded from 46 Tetrads (42) of which 
22 were new. The species continues to 
spread, with the first report from TF60 
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sighting 29 March (30 
March), the last 26 October 
(31 October). Despite a local 
increase of 20% from last 
year, and more sightings, 
when I compare records 
from 10 years ago I see 
that we see far fewer early 
sightings in April/May, and 








that sightings are clustered 
around mid-June and late 
August, while in 2007 they 
were more evenly spread, 
with slight peaks early 











Sil 





ver Washed Fritillary ab. valezina, Holt. Carl 


Chapman. 


received (Figure 5). Its strongholds 
remain Holt, Foxley and Swanton 
Novers, but there must be many woods 
as yet unrecorded. Nationally it recorded 
a 141% increase but that is dwarfed by the 
astonishing 285% growth locally. First 
seen 15 June (2 July), last seen 23 August 
(31 August). The earlier (and longer) 
flight season might explain some of the 
growth in numbers recorded. Females 
of the valezina form were reported from 
Swanton Novers, Holt CP and Foxley this 
year. 


Speckled Wood Pararge aegeria Recorded 


from 340 tetrads (285), 75 new. First 


August and late September. 
This does suggest that there 
is now a larger difference in 
over-wintering success between those 
that pass as pupae and those that pass as 
larvae, with the former suffering higher 
mortality. 


Wall Brown Lasiommata megera Recorded 


from 72 tetrads (47), 19 new. Significantly, 
reports from TF80 and TL89 are the 
first this century for each square and 
represent the largest number of records 
from the Brecks in any year of the current 
recording period. A pleasing 64% increase 
in transects locally, but on the back of 
big falls in previous years. First seen 5 
May (8 May): that brood ended 10 June 
(17 June). Second 17 July (17 July) to 27 
August, (7 September), then third brood 
22 September to 25 October (25 October ). 
All third brood records were coastal. 


Grayling Hipparchia semele First 18 June, 


but then not again until 30 June (3 July) 
Last 4 September (24 September). 


Nationally it fell another 6% to again 
record its worst year ever, while in 
Norfolk transect counts fell by 63%. 
Recorded from 14 tetrads (27), 2 new, but 
those two in the Brecks, which is hopeful. 
A very poor year in a very poor decade. 


Gatekeeper Pyronia tithonus First 14 June( 


23 May), it was mostly over by mid- 
September, then just three sightings 
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to the last on 25 October (8 October). 
Recorded from 319 tetrads (290), 95 new. 
Up 59% nationally, but just 24% locally. 
It is surprising that it started so late given 
a warmer first half of the year; perhaps 
the rain held them back. 


Meadow Brown Maniola jurtina First 18 
May (21 May), but then not until 31 May. 
Regular until 9 September (11 September) 
but then a few records until last 25 
October (8 October). Recorded from 400 
tetrads (384), 95 new. 


Ringlet Aphantopus hyperantus First 6 June 
(6 June) Last 1 October (8 October). 
Recorded from 291 tetrads (315), 68 new. 


Small Heath Coenonympha pamphilus First 
report 15 April was exceptional, but we 
had 1 and 5 May as well (6 May), then 
regular to 5 October (15 September). 
Recorded from 52 tetrads (53), 8 new. 
Some good news here, nationally up 65%, 
locally 34%. It seems that double-brooded 
‘brown’ species did consistently better 
than single-brooded ones, suggesting 
that the better spring weather was the 
deciding factor here. 


Incidentals and Migrants 


Clouded Yellow Colias croceus | received 20 
reports (25) covering 20 tetrads (23) The 
first was 29 May (7 July), last 25 October (4 
October). Two reports seemed to suggest 
local breeding. Another poor year. 


Purple Emperor Apatura iris We had three 

sightings in and around Sheringham Park 
this year, and it does seem likely that we 
may have a breeding population there. 
A male in the Park itself on 18 July was 
followed by a sighting south of the park 
on 29 July and a female at Beeston on 30 
July. 
There was also a sighting at Bressingham 
Steam Museum (seen from a train no 
less) on 26 June and one from Fritton on 
10 July; both seem likely to be migrants 
from the Suffolk populations. 





Purple Emperor female, Beeston Common. 
Photograph 2018 but also seen there in 2017. 
Francis Farrow 


Marbled White Melanargia galathea A single 
report from Stanta was within 20 km of 
the Newmarket colony. 


Camberwell Beauty Nymphalis antiopa One 
report on 23 June from TM39, and one 
from Norwich 1 July. These are unusual 
as being far earlier than traditional 
autumn sightings, and further south, but 
there were three other reports around the 
same period from other counties. 


It just remains for me to thank all the 
recorders who submitted data this year. 
Their records will now go forward to the 
national database, to be used in research, 
conservation and the production of the next 
national and local atlas in 2020. Without 
their time and effort none of this would be 
possible. 


Please note my new address for future 
records. 


Records received 


M A’Court, R Aldis, D Allan, S Amos, B&Y 
Anderson, S Anderson, J Andrews, M Arber, A 
Archer, G Armstrong, J Ashwell, J Attwood, D 
Austen, T Austin, D Awdry, L Bacon, N Bailey, 
D Balcombe, S Bamber, H Bannister, T Barker, P 
Barkham, J Barrett, J Bartlett, V Bartlett, S Barton, 
S Batt, R Batty, C Beeson, A Bell, J Bennet, R 
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Berry, E Biggs, K Bigland, A Billett, A Bimpson, 
R Bingham, A Blackburn, J Blofield, T Blumire, D 
Boothroyd, L Bovey, 5 Boyce, C Boyes, V Bray, J 
Brear, K Brett, R Briscombe, S Brooke, A Brown, 
D Brown, L Brown, M Brown, R Brunton, A 
Buchan, R Buck, R Bufton, CJ Bull, J Burdon, R 
Burrell, S Cain, N Calbrade, A&B Carpenter, B 
Carrington, P Cartlidge, M Casey, J Castleton, 
P Cawley, K Chaplin, J Chester, A Chick, A 
Childs, N Ghnistina) A Glark Bt @lark Si@lark P. 
Clarke, L Clayden, K&M Claydon, M Clements, 
J Clifton, A Cobb, S Coggan, R Cole, M Collins, 
P Conway, D Cooling, J Cousins, R Craig, D 
Crawford, A Cropper, M Cross, T Crossman, R 
Culpin, AJ Culshaw, P Curson, E Dack, V Dann, 
J David, N Davies-Patrick, I Davis, A Dawson, 
M Day, J Delaney, P Dent, N Di Mino, J Diggle, 
C&G Donner, P DoNovemberan, J Dossetor, 
P Douch, G Drown, N Dryden, A Duff, M 
Dunham, J Dunmore, J Dunn, S Dye, J Edward, 
J Emerson, K Evans, S Fairhead, E Fairweather, 
FJL Farrow. R Farrow, J Fay, P Feakes, H Fisher, 
P Fisher, K Fleming, G Fletcher, B Flowerday, V 
Flute, M&P Fogden, D Folkes, C Ford, A Franco, 
B&G Freestone, B Frewin, R&J Frost, T Gallant, 
C Gambrill, A Gardiner, S Garten, M Gasson, 
K Gay, J George, K George, M Ghullam, C 
Gibbs, P&M Gluth, R Godfrey, R Goldsmith, T 
Goodfellow, M Goodwin, H Goody, E Goodyear, 
A Gorton, D Gossage, T Gould, E Goulding, J 
Graham, C Grass, R Gray, L Green, I Greenhill, 
M Greenland, N Hagley, P Hampson, M Harcup, 
L Hardy, K Hargreave, J Harley, R Harley, K 
Harris, F Harrison, P Harrison, M Harvey, D 
Hastings, S Hathaway, V Haynes, S Heal, B 
Hedley, J Helsby, S Henderson, J Henfrey, K 
Henry, H Hepburn, J&D Hewitt, B Hicks, R Hoe, 
E Hoey, J Hogg, M Hoit, M Holmes, D Holt, R 
Holt, M Horne, J Horswill, L Howell, D Hudson, 
C Humphries, S Hunter, J Hurren, J Hurst, M 
Hurst, K Husband, C Hutchinson, L Ibrom, P 
Ingham, H Insley, J James, P James, K Jenny, R 
Jeynes, A Johnson, F Joliffe, B Jones, D Jones, R 
Jones, I Josland, U Juta, P Kadwell, K Kathy, T 
Kemp, A Kerr, A Kerridge, I Kershaw, J Kiddell, 
P Kidman, L Kindleysides, C King, P King, S 
King, R Kirby, D Knight, B Knights, C Kydd, P 
Lambley, W Landells, I Langford, P Lavender, L 
Lawes, P Lawler, C Lawson, V Lea, W Lemmon, 
S Lenane, J Levien, H Lewis, M Lewis, K Limb, 
J Lines, M Littlefield, G Long, D Longden, D 
Longe, L&S Lonsdale, P Lorber, A Lowe, J 
Lucas, N Lynnette, J Macleod, A Maguire, C 
Marriage, J Marriott, M Martin, C Mason, E 


Mather, P Mathews, J Matthews, V Matthews, 
M Mayes, G McColl, A McGuinness, T Mckie, 
A McLennan, S McManus, L Mellor, J Metcalf, 
K Mileham, J Millo, P Missen, A Monteath, V 
Moore, S Morrison, D Moss, A Mullenger, D 
Murrell, L Murton, A&C Naden, T Nicholls, 
D Nobbs, M Noble, S Offord, B Osborne, N 
Owens, G Oxborough, B Palmer, J Parmenter, 
B Parrott, J Parry, R Parsonage, D Pashley, 
D Passmore, S Peache, D Peck, S Pennell, B 
Perkins, S Philpotts, C Porter, J Powley, T Prater, 
K Price Moss, I Pritchard, B Puttock, M Pygott, 
F Ray, D Reynolds, K Rhodes, M Rhodes, P 
Richards, M Riches, R Richmond, J Riddell, 
A Riley, D Roberts, S Roberts, D Rogers, M 
Rooney, B Ross, E Rothney, M Russell, S Ryan, 
K Sales, A Saunders, J Saunders, D Sawyer, G 
Schnapka, F Schumann, A Scrivener, B Seager, 
I Senior, M&M Seppings, C Sharpe, D Sheen, 
N Shepherd, E Shilland, S Short, D Showler, J 
Shutes, A Simpson, D Smith, E Smith, H Smith, 
M Smith, R Smith, DR A Smith, C Spinks, S St 
John, A Steele, I Stemp, J Steve, C Stevenson, R 
Stewart, W Stewart, J Stockdale, M Stolworthy, 
T Stowe, T Strudwick, K Stuart Hill, K Stuart- 
Clarke, J Stubbington, J Stubley, M Sullivan, E 
Sutherland, P Tallantire, D Tanya, K Tarsey, D 
Tatum, K Taylor, P Taylor, A Tegala, R Terry, 
D Thomas, D Thornton, S Tily, A Tipper, D 
Tomlinson, C Tracey, M Tristram, N Turner, A 
Turpin, H Tyrrell, G Upton, A Vickery, T Victor, 
A Wakeham, N Walker, C Waller, C Ward, 
P Waring, K Warner , J Warren, J Wasiak, A 
Watson, B Webb, M Webster, S Weeks, J Wells, 
J] Wheeler, I White, R White, F Whitwell, R 
Whyte, J Wilding, P&D Wileman, P Wilkins, M 
Williams, T Williams, C Willmoth, L Wilshaw, 
G Wiseman, S Witham, I Wood, T Wood, M 
Woodcock, A Woodrow, A Woodward, P 
Woolnough, K Wright, S Wright, E Wyatt, A 
Wyldes, E Yacomen, R Yates, D Yeomans, E 
Yeomans, K Zealand, 


Records were also supplied by BugAlert, 
National Trust, Norfolk Flora Group, Norfolk 
Wildlife Trust and RSPB. They were also taken 
from internet forum posts and hide log books. 


Andy Brazil 19 Beeching Road, Norwich NR1 
AL, 


recorder@norfolkbutterflies.co.uk 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Terrestrial Heteroptera 


Rob Coleman 


Recording of the ‘true’ land bugs has 
continued to increase in popularity since 
the previous report (Coleman 2016). Please 
refer to this account for more detail on 
the division of this group, which excludes 
aquatic species and the other sub-orders 
of Hemiptera. The Norfolk database now 
contains over 8000 records, with nearly 900 
new entries added in the past 12 months. 


Last year saw the publication of a species 
list for Norfolk Heteroptera divided by 
Vice-county (Ryan 2017). This list was 
formed from the recently compiled Norfolk 
information, published historical records 
and un-digitised data. This account lists 
364 terrestrial species recorded in Vice- 
counties 27 (East Norfolk) and 28 (West 


Norfolk). 


There have been some exceptional recording 
efforts fromasmall group ofactive recorders: 
Tim Hodge, Andy Musgrove and especially 
Steve Lane deserve particular credit. A 
subgroup of terrestrial heteropterans are 
particularly well-represented in the data; 
the shieldbugs. Shieldbugs and their allies 
are an attractive group comprising 63 
species, many of which can be found in 
Norfolk. Most species can be identified 
from a photograph, and each year a good 
number of records are provided by non- 
naturalists and interested members of the 
public. As well as being large and easily 
recognisable, a number of species are 
undergoing dramatic range expansions, 
which add to their interest. 


A species typifying this trait is the Box 
Bug Gonocerus acuteangulatus, an insect 
that was considered to be an endangered 
species but has recently become much 
more widespread. Up until the 1990s the 
Box Bug was known from a single isolated 





population on Box Hill in Surrey. Box Bug 
is in the family Coreidae, a sub-grouping 
sometimes termed squashbugs; a reference 
to the marrow-like food plants of some 
North American species. This description 
is not of relevance to the British species, 
which are all nonetheless herbivorous, with 
the Box Bug formerly exclusively feeding 
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on Box Buxus sempervirens. At some point 
in the 1990s, Box Bugs expanded their diet 
resulting in a dramatic change in fortune 
for a species listed as RBD1 (Endangered). 
Now utilising hawthorn, buckthorn, yew, 
rose and apple, amongst others, this more 
catholic taste predicted a sudden expansion 
away from the historic stronghold, across 
Sussex and then beyond. 


Box Bug was first recorded in Norfolk in 
2008, from Castle Hill in Norwich. One or 
two yearly sightings were then reported 
until 2014 when the species appears to have 
expanded its range within the county. In 
recent years, there have been 10 or more 
records of this attractive bug per annum (16 
to date in 2018). The species has recently 
been recorded in Norwich and Thetford, 
and as far northeast and northwest as 
Horsey and Holme. I finally caught up 
with it this year in north Norfolk. Unlikely 
to be confused with shieldbugs, the Box 
Bug is distinguished from other similarly 
coloured coreids by the broad projection 
on the head between the antennae and 
the pointed lateral extremities of the 
pronotum. The scientific name describes 
these two features; Gonocerus is Greek for 
‘angled horn’ probably referring to the 
first character, and acuteangulatus a Latin 
reference to the thorax (Hawkins 2003). 


As previously mentioned, the term 
squashbug is not very apt for the British 
Coreidae and the term ‘leatherbug’, 
alluding to their brown colouration, has 
been adopted. Another first for me this 
year, the Breckland Leatherbug Arenocoris 
waltln (RDB 2), is an enigmatic insect that 
has always been a great rarity. More or 
less completely confined to the Brecks of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, this ground-dwelling 
bug was thought to be extinct for many 
years before its re-discovery in 2011. Very 
similar to the much commoner and more 
widespread Fallen’s Leatherbug Arenocoris 
fallen, the scarcity of the Breckland 
Leatherbug has always been somewhat of 
a conundrum, found as they are in similar 
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sandy habitats at the base of Common 
Storksbill Erodium cicutarium, a food-plant 
shared with its ubiquitous congener. 
No ecological differences are apparent, 
although A. waltli is absent from coastal 
dunes in the county where A.fallenti can be 
found. The Breckland Leatherbug is also 
typically found in much lower densities 
than Fallen’s Leatherbug. 


There are very few historical Norfolk 
records of Breckland Leatherbug; two 
records from 1919 in the Fritton/St Oalves 
area followed by a record at Weeting Heath 
in 1960. The species was then unrecorded 
and assumed extinct for more than 50 years, 
before it turned up at a site just across the 
border in Suffolk. Subsequent records from 
East Walton Common in 2016 (Steve Lane) 
and a re-discovery at Weeting Heath last 
year (James Emerson and James Symonds) 
followed. The two Arenocoris species look 
similar, so care needs to be taken and each 
specimen examined to have a chance of 
finding a Breckland Leatherbug. A. walthli 
is best distinguished from A. fallenii by the 
shape of the 3rd antennal segment, which 
is thickened towards the tip. The pronotum 
also lacks the two backwards pointing 
rows of pale spines which are present on 
the common species. 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Bumblebees 


Nick Owens 


Over 700 records were submitted by 14 
recorders. In the following accounts the 
number after the title indicates the number 
of sites (tetrads) where each species was 
recorded in 2017, with the comparative 
figure for 2016 in brackets (some have been 
corrected for 2016). Cuckoo Bumblebees are 
listed first. The first bumblebee record of 
the year was a queen Buff-tailed Bumblebee 
Bombus terrestris on 20 February in Norwich 
(JB & VB), with the last record being a very 
late queen B. éerrestris in the author's garden 
in Weybourne on 24 December. 


Barbut’s Cuckoo Bumblebee Bombus bar- 
butellus (main host, Garden Bumblebee) 
1 (8) 
The only record was a male at Bowthorpe 
Pajunnes (lS): 


Bumblebee Bombus 
White-tailed 


Gypsy Cuckoo 
bohemicus (main _ host, 
Bumblebee) 1 (2) 


A female was seen on a dandelion in 
the author’s garden at Weybourne on 19 
April. 


Field Cuckoo Bumblebee Bombus campestris 
(main host, Common Carder Bumblebee) 
1 (1) 





Red-tailed Cuckoo 
Bumblebee male, NWT 
Holme Dunes 22 July. Nick 
Owens 





Field Cuckoo Bumblebee male. Earlham Cemetery 
8 July. Vanna Bartlett 


A male of the pale form of this bee was 
photographed in Earlham Cemetery 
(VB) on 8 July. Males can be all black, or 
intermediate between the pale and black 
forms (Benton 2006). 


Red-tailed (or Hill) Cuckoo Bumblebee 
Bombus rupestris (main host, Red-tailed 
Bumblebee) 4 (3) 
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Recorded at Alderford Common 30 
June (PW) (sex not recorded), a male at 
Winterton Dunes 19 June (TS), 2 males at 
NWT Holme Dunes 22 July (NO), and a 
female at Bawsey Country Park, Leziate 
24 May (MG). 


Forest Cuckoo Bumblebee Bombus sylvestris 
(main host, Early Bumblebee) 8 (5) 


The highest count was of seven males 
seen at Winterton Dunes 19 June (TS). 


Vestal Cuckoo Bumblebee Bombus vestalis 

(main host, Buff-tailed Bumblebee) 17 
(18) 
This continues to be the most frequently 
recorded cuckoo bumblebee. The highest 
count was of 15 males at Winterton Dunes, 
19 June (TS). The first female of the year 
was seen on 2 April on Red Deadnettle 
Lamium purpureum at Earlham Cemetery 
(VB). 


Garden Bumblebee Bombus hortorum 18 
(30) 
Jeremy and Vanna Bartlett made regular 
observations of bumblebees in_ their 
garden at Stannard Road, Norwich 
throughout the season. Queen Garden 
Bumblebees were seen in every month 





Heath Bumblebee queen on garden heathers Ca//una sp. Weybourne March 2017. The bee on the right 





from March to September, with the 
exception of July. The first worker was 
seen on 11 May and the first male on 11 
June (JB & VB). 


Tree Bumblebee Bombus hypnorum 25 (16) 


A queen was found in a moth light trap 
on 15 March at Paston. It was caught 
after dark, then released and was present 
again in the trap the next morning (LN). 
A queen also appeared in a moth trap at 
Shotesham on 25 March and 14 workers 
appeared in the same trap between 18 
and 28 May. Also at Shotesham on 25 
March a queen was observed flying 
around the house gutters during the day 
when temperatures were around freezing 
point (all AM). In the Bartletts’ garden, 
queens were seen between 21 March and 
2 April with a second series from 21 June 
— 23 July. These two phases represent 
the appearance of hibernating queens in 
the spring, followed by the emergence 
of new queens from the first brood in 
the summer. There was no evidence of a 
second brood in Norfolk in 2017. 


Heath Bumblebee Bombus jonellus 3 (4) 


Up to three queens were taking nectar on 
garden heathers in the author’s garden at 


wal 


is somewhat darkened compared with the typical form, with the yellow bands of the thorax reduced and 
the abdominal yellow band absent. Darkening of queens and workers is quite common. The red hairs 
fringing the pollen basket help to identify this species. The queens are quite small. Nick Owens 
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Weybourne from 28 February, one being 
a darkened form. 


Red-tailed Bumblebee Bombus lapidarius 
37 (48) | 
Queens were first seen at Stannard 
Road, Norwich on 1 April, supporting 
the impression that this species tends to 
emerge from hibernation somewhat later 
thansome other species suchas Buff-tailed 
and Tree Bumblebees. Workers were first 
seen on 11 May and males on 23 May, 
but no new queens until 1 August (JB 
& VB). Elsewhere in the county a queen 
was seen at Merton on the early date of 9 
March during a BTO Garden Birdwatch 
(JM) with further records following in 
late March at several sites. 


White-tailed bumblebee Bombus lucorum 
18 (24) 
Records of this bee continue to be rather 
few, though a number of records were 
received as Bombus_ lucorum/terrestris. 
It remains a common and widespread 
species in Norfolk. 


Bilberry Bumblebee Bombus monticola 1 
(0) 


The highlight of the year was a beautiful 
queen Bilberry Bumblebee B. monticola 
which turned up in Allan Drewitt’s 
garden in Dersingham on a cultivated 
scabious Cephalaria gigantea. 


Queen Bilberry Bumblebee, Dersingham 17 June 
2017. Allan Drewitt 
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The only previous county records for 
this species are of three males found at 
Scolt Head Island by Ash Murray and 
Neil Lawton in 2007. The nearest British 
records of B. monticola are in Derbyshire 
and their occurrence at Scolt Head and 
Dersingham raises the possibility that 
they were vagrants from overseas. The 
newly published Handbook of the Bees of 
the British Isles (Else and Edwards 2018) 
reports that “very rarely the species is 
found, apparently as vagrants, well 
outside the established breeding range’. 
The Bilberry Bumblebee has colonised 
parts of Ireland since 1974, suggesting 
that overseas flights are feasible. 


Moss Carder Bumblebee Bombus muscorum 


0 (1) 


No records were received. 


Common Carder Bumblebee Bombus 


pascuorum 34 (53) 


Queens were first seen in the Bartlett’s 
Norwich garden on 26 March, with more 
queens in April and May and workers 
from 18 April. One queen was recorded 
in the garden September. No Common 
Carder queens were recorded at this 
site or elsewhere in the county in June, 


_ July or August. Workers were active 


until late October. This species shows 
a lot of variation, especially in males. 
(see photos on next page) The left hand 
individual illustrated could be mistaken 
for B. muscorum, but there are black hairs 
on the head and the hair on the abdomen 
is uneven in profile (flat and even in B. 
muscorum). The right hand individual has 
a lot of black hair on the abdomen, with 
orange hairs on the tip. 


Early Bumblebee Bombus pratorum 27 (21) 


The first queen was seen on 12 March at 
Earlham Cemetery (VB), the first worker 
on 15 April at Shotesham (AM) and the 
first male on 27 May in Norwich (JB & 
VB). 


Red Shanked Carder Bumblebee Bombus 


ruderarius 1?(Q) 
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2017. Nick Owens. 


A queen bumblebee with a red tail 
and black body was photographed at 
Grimston Heath on 10 July by Michael 
Rooney and was thought to be a Red 
Shanked Carder owing to the red hairs 
on the pollen basket, clearly visible in 
the image. However the shape of the 
abdomen and the even black colour of 
the body hairs with a bright red tail are 
more typical of a Red-tailed Bumblebee 
(B. lapidarius). Ted Benton, author of 
the New Naturalist Bumblebees, kindly 
looked at the image and considers the 
evidence to be inconclusive. He states ‘I 
initially saw it as lapidarius, but enlarged 
could see it does have ginger corbicular 
hairs. I’m still puzzled as it has the ‘jizz’ 





Queen of a possible Red-shanked Carder 
Bumblebee on Spear Thistle Cirsium vulgare at 
Grimston Heath 10 August 2017. Red hairs are 
clearly visible on the pollen basket, usually taken 
to be a diagnosic feature of this species. Michael 
Rooney. 
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Bombus pascuorum males showing variation in the colour of the abdomen. Beeston Common August 


of lapidarius - bright ‘tail’ colour and 
uniform black of rest of body hair.’ 


Large Garden (or Ruderal) Bumblebee 
Bombus ruderatus 0 (10) 


Despite a recent increase in records for this 
species there were no reported sightings 
in 2017. 


Buff-tailed Bumblebee Bombus terrestris 34 
(43) 

As mentioned above, the first recorded 
sighting of a queen was 20 February in 
Norwich (JB & VB) with workers from 
23 April. This continues to be the most 
abundant bumblebee in most habitats. 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Sawflies 
Andy Musgrove 


Summary 


Sawflies are not a well-recorded group at 
present. I took on the role of Norfolk sawfly 
recorder in 2017 and have managed to collate 
a grand total of 176 records for the year, from 
a variety of sources, involving 79 identified 
species (Figre 1). Given that there are likely 
to be about 250 species in the county, and 
many will be ubiquitous, we clearly have 
much to do in establishing the status of this 
group of insects. The opportunity for many 
interesting discoveries in coming years is 
very real. 


Identification (and likewise verification) 
of sawflies is not easy. The main reason 
for this is the lack of modern literature; for 
many species, the most recent published 
identification guide dates from the early 
1950s (Benson 1950, 1951, 1958), although 
there is a good guide (Wright 1990) that 
will help you get to genus level. There is 
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further information available online but 
it is currently still patchy. Although some 
species can be identified from a good photo, 
many cannot and need examination under 
a microscope. Note also that most sawflies 
do not have recognised English names. 


Of the 176 records, 160 were considered 
to be acceptable species records, with 
the others being difficult to confirm to 
species level. Records were collated from 
34 recorders, most of whom submitted 
single figures of records with the exception 
of Andy Musgrove (38), Tim Hodge (34), 
Andy Brown (15), Steve Lane (13) and 
James Emerson (13). I look forward to 
seeing these figures rise in years to come! 
As the map shows, the majority of records 
originated around Norwich and the Broads, 
with fewer submitted from West Norfolk. 


The first sawfly in 2017 was Dolerus nitens 
noted on 18 March. The highest monthly 





Figure 1. Norfolk sawfly records by 2 km square in 2017. QG/S open-source software; the Field Studies 


Council Tom.bio plugin; and Map data ©2018 Google. 
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total of records was in May and then records 
declined steadily, with the last adult sawfly 
being Athalia rosae on 3 October, followed by 
a handful of larval records into November. 


A number of species were noted for which 
there currently appear to be no previous 
records for Norfolk. This needs to be 
taken with a pinch of salt, however, since 
the historical record remains somewhat 
uncertain due to changes in taxonomy, 
some apparently missing data and simply 
the generally very low level of recording. 
Having said that, Strongylogaster mixta, 
Hoplocampa  fulvicornis, — Pachynematus 
annulatus, Nematus vicinus and Pristiphora 
testacea do currently represent the first 


Sawflies 


Sawflies are insects from the huge order 
Hymenoptera, which includes the far 
better known wasps, bees and ants, as 
well as the even less well known parasitic 
wasps. They are usually grouped in the 
taxonomic suborder Symphyta, although 
it appears that this is at best a convenient 
grouping and the sawflies are not a 
monophyletic group (ie they do not all 
have a common ancestor that differs 
from the common ancestor of the other 
Hymenoptera). 


To a beginner they should mostly be 
readily recognised as a ‘fly or wasp’. If in 
doubt, a close view will show they have 
two pairs of wings (not one pair as do 
flies). To recognise that a Hymenopteran 
insect is a sawfly, the easiest feature is 
the lack of a constricted ‘wasp waist’ 
that most other groups clearly show 
(although the constricted waist can be 
hidden in very hairy bees and is not 
always obvious). There are currently 
about 600 species of sawflies recognised 
from Britain and Ireland. Although these 
are split in to nine families, about 500 of 
them are in just one of these, the family 
Tenthredinidae. Hence a good start is to 
determine the family. 








Athalia rosae. Steve Mathers 


records in the county database for these 
species. 


By far the most frequently recorded 
species was Athalia rosae, sometimes 
called the Turnip Sawfly, with 19 records 
(the only species recorded more than five 
times). In late May and early June, this 
species was noted in large numbers on 
the coast at Salthouse/Kelling and Great 
Yarmouth. It is unclear whether this 
represents migration from the continent, 
and/or very high numbers of home-born 
insects dispersing and running up against 
the barrier of the North Sea. For anyone 
interested in recording at least one sawfly 
next year, Athalia rosae could be a species 
to look out for. It is a striking orange and 
black insect, quite small (6-8 mm from front 
to back), with a distinctive “football socks” 
appearance formed by alternating orange 
and black on the legs. There are a number of 





Tenthredo scrophulariae. Nick Elsey 
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similar species; in rosae, the leading edge of 
the wing is black and the top of the thorax 
is orange at the front and back, but black on 
each side. The dark grey larvae can bea pest 
on cultivated cruciferous plants, including 
Oil-seed Rape Brassica napus. 


Other relatively distinctive sawflies for vis- 
ual identification in the field include Ten- 
thredo scrophulariae (a large. black/yellow 
wasp-like insect with all-orange antennae 
flying slowly around figworts Scrophularia 
spp.) and Eriocampa ovata (a black saw- 
fly with deep red upperside to the thorax 
found around alders Alnus spp., although 
beware of confusion with the smaller Euto- 
mostethus ephippium where the red extends 
to the sides of the thorax also). However, 
perhaps the easiest evidence of a sawfly 
species to come across is the gall of Ponta- 
nia proxima, which is a red pea-like blister 
in the leaves of longer-leaved species of 
Willows Salix. 


The best way to submit records is to 
use iRecord (www.bre.ac.uk/irecord), but 
I’m also happy to receive records directly, 
so long as you include at least the date and 
location (with as precise a grid reference 
as possible). Ideally, tell me the species 
too, but I’m happy to try to help identify 
photographs if I can. I’m also happy to 
receive specimens from other naturalists, 
either provided in alcohol or dry (killed ina 
freezer). Note that older specimens can fade 
in colour, but should still be identifiable 
from structural characteristics. 


Finally, I’m sure there are other Norfolk 
sawfly records for 2017 out there. I would 
be very keen to receive such records (and 
for earlier years) to add to the county 
database. 
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Appendix: systematic list 

Family Cephidae 

Calameuta filiformis: Buxton 1/7. 

Cephus pygmaeus: Shotesham 23/5, 29/5; 
Sculthorpe 29/5; Norwich 5/6, 12/6. 

Cephus spinipes: Shotesham 23/5, 4/6; 
Coltishall 31/5. 


Family Siricidae 
Sirex noctilio: Wells East Hills 30/9. 
Urocerus gigas: Cringleford Woods 25/6. 





Sirex noctilio, East Hills. Ben Lewis 


Family Argidae 

Arge berberidis: Breydon Water 17/7; 
Walcott 22/7; Horsey 23/7; Norwich 7/8. 

Arge cyanocrocea: Norwich 21/5, 27/5; 
Shotesham 3/6; Holme 22/7. 

Arge gracilicornis: Horsey 27/5; Alderfen 
16)/7/. 

Arge pagana: Strumpshaw 29/5; Holme 


Abia lonicerae. James Emerson 
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Diprion pini. Andy Beaumont 


22/7; Whitlingham 12/8; Shotesham 26/8 
(larva). 

Family Cimbicidae 

Abia fasciata: East Winch 28/5; Bowthorpe 
DWT. 


Abia lonicerae: Norwich 2/4; Salthouse 18/5. 


Cimbex connatus: How Hill 28/7; Catfield 
24/8. 

Cimbex femoratus: Beeston Common 11/5, 
31/5 (larva); Knapton 23/5; Acle 31/7 
(larva). 

Family Diprionidae 

Diprion pint: Catfield 21/9 (larva). 

Family Tenthredinidae 
Subfamily Allantinae 

Caliroa cerasi: Lingwood 9/7 (larva); 
Waxham 12/9 (larva). 

Endelomyia aethiops: Horsey 4/5, 8/5. 

Ametastegia albipes: Winterton 7/5. 

Ametastegia glabrata: Holme 5/6. 

Eriocampa ovata: Woodbastwick Fen 
29/5; Fairhaven Water Gardens 2/8; 
Whitlingham 31/8 (larva). 


Subfamily Athaliinae 

Athalia circularis: Shotesham 11/6; Earlham 
Park 15/7; Horsey 6/8; Great Yarmouth 
(undated). 

Athalia cordata: Holme 5/6, 22/7. 

Athalia liberta: Shotesham 13/5. 

Athalia rosae: Great Hockham 6/5; 
Sculthorpe 14/5; Holme 20/5; Cley- 
Salthouse-Kelling 28/5; Howe 3/6; 
Thetford 5/6; Great Yarmouth 11/6; 
Shotesham 11/6; Wheatfen 18/6; 
Buckenham Carrs 25/6; Lakenham 28/6; 
Holme 22/7; Salthouse 22/7; Norwich 
17/8; Howe 28/8; Horsey 3/10. 





Athalia scutellariae: Thetford Nunnery 
Lakes 14/6. 


Subfamily Blennocampinae 
Blennocampa phyllocolpa: Strumpshaw Fen 
9/7; Shotesham 14/7; Thetford 7/11 (all 

larval signs on Rosa). 
Periclista albida: Whitlingham CP 7/4. 
Fenusa dohrniu: Hoveton 6/9 (larva). 
Heterarthrus nemoratus: Hoveton 6/9 (leaf 
mine). 
Metallus lanceolatus: Horsey 9/10 (leaf 
mine). 
Profenusa pygmaea: Thickthorn 9/6; 
Whitlingham CP 7/9 (vacated leaf mine). 
Eutomostethus ephippium: Swangey Fen 
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Phymatocera aterrima (Solomon’s-seal Sawfly) 
larva. Richard Thomas 


20/5; Horsey 7/6, 8/7. 
Eutomostethus luteiventris: Holme 5/6. 
Monophadnus pallescens: Holme 5/6. 
Phymatocera aterrima: Billingford 17/6 
(larva). 
Rhadinoceraea micans: Holme 22/4. 
Stethomostus fuliginosus: Thickthorn 14/6. 
Haldamua affinis: Horsey 28/4, 1/6. 


Subfamily Nematinae 
Cladius compressicornis: Shotesham 13/5. 





; & Sd _ _ 
Craesus septentrionalis larvae. James 
Emerson 
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Craesus septentrionalis: Beeston Common 
11/9 (larva); How Hill 16/9 (larva). 

Euura mucronata: Acle 3/5. 

Nematus vicinus: Wheatfen 5/5. 

Nematus myosotidis: Shotesham 17/6. 

Pachynematus annulatus: Shotesham 23/5. 

Pontania peduncult: Holme 22/7 

Pontania proxima: Thetford 15/6; 
Shotesham 14/7; Buxton 6/9 (all galls 
in Salix). 

Pristiphora brevis: Roydon Fen 23/6. 

Pristiphora testacea: Tasburgh 16/7 (larva). 


Subfamily Selandriinae 

Dolerus ferrugatus: Holme 1/5. 

Dolerus triplicatus: Holme 1/5; Shotesham 
USS 

Dolerus vestigialis: Frogshall 15/4; Wheatfen 
5D. 7 

Dolerus aericeps: Thickthorn 11/5; 
Buckenham Carrs 25/6; Shotesham 9/7; 





Pristiphora testacea larvae, Tasburgh. Mike Sea Palling 20/8. 
eae Dolerus aeneus: Buckenham Carrs 25/6. 
Cladius pectinicornis: Great Yarmouth Dolerus niger: Thetford 15/6. 

(undated). Dolerus nigratus: Holme 1/5; Shotesham 
Cladius pilicornis: Shotesham 20/5. 14/5; Ongar Hill 1/6. 
Hoplocampa crataegi: Acle 3/5; Wheatfen Dolerus nitens: Barney Wood 18/3. 

5/5. Dolerus picipes: Thetford Nunnery Lakes 
Hoplocampa fulvicornis: Thetford Nunnery 6/4; Shotesham 13/5. 


Lakes 6/4. Strongylogaster mixta: Bilney Warren 28/4. 





é | | Macrophya montana. 
Vanna Bartlett 
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Strongylogaster multifasciata: Beeston 
Common 16/5, 2/6. 


Subfamily Tenthredininae 


Macrophya duodecimpunctata: Norwich 27/5; 


Nunnery Lakes 14/6. 

Macrophya montana: Coltishall 31/5; 
Norwich 3/6; Bodham 24/6; Alderfen 
5/7; 

Macrophya punctumalbum: Thickthorn 14/6. 

Aglaostigma aucupariae: Caistor St 
Edmunds 26/4; Shotesham 1/4. 

Aglaostigma fulvipes: Surlingham Church 
Marsh 15/4. 

Tenthredopsis nassata: Shotesham 23/5. 

Rhogogaster chlorosoma: Ringstead Downs 
12/6. 

Rhogogaster viridis: Thickthorn 9/6; 
Wheatfen 18/6. 

Tenthredo amoena: Norwich 18/7. 

Tenthredo arcuata: Coltishall 31/5; Pigney’s 
Wood 4/8. 

Tenthredo colon: Bracon Ash 12/8 (larva). 

Tenthredo mesomela: Shotesham 23/5; 
Horsey 27/5; Sculthorpe 28/5. 

Tenthredo notha: Holme 22/7; Pigney’s 
Wood 4/8. 





Tenthredo amoena. Vanna Bartlett 
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Tenthredo omissa: Holme 12/8, 13/8; 
Ludham 20/8. 

Tenthredo schaeffert: Horsey 23/7; Little 
Hautbois 10/8. 

Tenthredo scrophulariae: Stoke Holy Cross 
7/6; Beeston Common 19/7; Holme 
Dunes 20/8. 
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Steve Mathers, Andy Musgrove, Adam 
Parker, Rob Smith, Matt Stainthorpe, 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Hoverflies 


Stuart Paston 


Among data for 111 species submitted 
by 24 recorders for the year were some 
records of particular interest that shed light 
on the distribution of some of our rarer 
and overlooked species as well as adding 
to our knowledge of the spread of recent 
colonists. 


Lejops vittatus Sea Club-rush Hoverfly 


The highlight of the year was undoubtedly 
the discovery of this Near Threatened 
species by Andrew Bloomfield, warden 
of Holkham estate, who observed an 
individual perched on Sea Club-rush 
Bolboschoenus maritimus fringing a fresh 
water pool at Burnham Overy GM TF8645 
on 22 July. He was able to obtain a close 
view of the individual in order to rule out 
superficially similar Anasimyia species. 


The most recent records have otherwise 
come from the east coast area at Halvergate 
Marshes and Horsey Mere whilst a pre- 
1915 record exists from or near Kings Lynn 
(Morley & Atmore 1915). 


It was also recorded in 1938 at Wheatfen 
by Ted Ellis who determined an individual 
found by Captain Maurice Cockle. 
(Shardlow 1993). 


Callicera rufa 


Another exciting discovery of 2017 was 
the third Norfolk site record for this 
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Callicera rufa female, Dersingham Bog, May 
2017. Mark Welch 


Nationally Scarce species. The location was 
Dersingham Bog NNR where research by 
Mark Welch led to it being found ona trunk 
of Scots Pine Pinus sylvestris TF677292. On 
10 May a male and female were present 
whilst a minimum of three unsexed 
individuals were observed in the same area 
on 27 May. Photographs were obtained to 
facilitate identification. 


The first county record came from Holme 
Dunes NNR in 2014 and a subsequent 
observation from a Dersingham garden on 
5 June 2015 was a forerunner to the above 
discovery. A project is being developed 
in collaboration with Natural England to 
promote growth of the population of rufa 
by creating artificial rot-holes (Welch & 
Murray 2017). 


Other records of note 


Anasimyia interpuncta A male of this 
Nationally Scarce species was recorded 
on Marsh Marigold Caltha palustris at 
Wheatfen on 17 April (AG). The Broadland 
population is of national significance for 
this species. 


Brachyopa bicolor A male and female 
of this species were found at a sap run 
on a young Horse Chestnut Aesculus 
hippocastanum in woodland at UEA, 
Norwich TG194077 on 12 May (IB). This 
represents the first report from VC27, 
the only previous record coming from 
Cranwich. It is known to be associated 
with Horse Chestnut but has been 
recorded on other trees. 


Brachyopa insensilis Two males of this 
species were found at a sap run on a 
young Horse Chestnut as above (IB). 
This is only the second county site record 
following its discovery in Earlham 
cemetery, Norwich by the author in 2009. 
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Cheilosia fraterna male. Beeston Common, 
August 2017. Nick Owens 


This species has a strong association with 
Horse Chestnut in suburban areas but is 
known to use other trees. 


Brachypalpoides lentus A male of this 


distinctive species was found at Roydon 
Common NNR TF694226 on 25 June 
(MW). 


Cheilosia caerulescens A female of this 


recent Norfolk colonist was determined 
by the author from a photograph taken 
in a west Norwich garden TG206082 on 
10 July (VB). It was subsequently seen in 
the garden on a number of dates in the 
same month at flowers of Wild Carrot 
Daucus carota and on 1 August a female 
was witnessed ovipositing on House 
Leek Sempervivum sp. that occurs on a 
shed roof at the location. 


This represents the fourth record for the 
county known to the author since the 
initial discoveries in 2013. 


Cheilosia fraterna A female was found at 


Dersingham Bog NNR TF682297 on 10 
May (MW) and another female and a 
male were located at Beeston Common 
TG1642 on 16 and 17 August (NWO). 


Cheilosia lasiopa The author found a male 


of this species on foliage of Alexanders 
Smyrnium olusatrum on land at Martineau 
Lane, Norwich opposite County Hall 
TG241070 on 22 April. Also present at 
this flower-rich site were Cheilosia proxima 
and Rhingia campestris. 


Chrysogaster 





Cheilosia soror No 2017 records were 


received for this widespread but local 
species but it was recorded at North 
Creake TF854382 on 30 July 2016 (DB). 


Cheilosia velutina Recorded from Abbey 


Track, North Creake TF857388 on 23 July 
(DB). 


virescens A male was 
recorded at Dersingham Bog NNR 
TF681297 on 10 May (MW) and a visit 
to Roydon Common NNR TF697228 by 
the same recorder on 31 May turned up 
another male, producing further evidence 
of the importance of these acidic sites 
for an infrequently recorded species. 
Confirmation was provided by Nigel 
Wyatt of the Natural History Museum in 
both cases. Information was also received 
of a female found at Catfield Hall estate 
TG32 on16 May 201 6 (AB). 


Eristalinus aeneus The most unforeseen 


record of 2017 was that of an individual 
of  Eristalinus aeneus found and 
photographed on Alyssum at Taverham 
Garden Centre TG156154 on 11 April 
(AG) some considerable distance from its 
North Norfolk shoreline strongholds. It 
was determined by Roger Morris. 





Eristalinus aeneus female. Taverham, April 2017. 
Andy Gardiner 


Orthonevra geniculata A male of this 


wetland species was recorded at 
Dersingham Bog NNR TF682298 on 1 
April (MW det. Nigel Wyatt). 
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Portevinia maculata A record received 
from Alderford Common TG1218 of 
“many on Ramsons beside a stream” on 
11 May (PW) represents a new site and 10 
km record for this species. 


Sericomyia lappona ‘The continuing 
presence of this distinctive hoverfly was 
confirmed at two locations in North West 
Norfolk that are particularly significant 
in the east of the UK for a species that has 
a predominantly northern and western 
distribution. 


Males were found to be widespread at 
Dersingham Bog NNR_ TF6829 and 
TF6628 on 7 and 14 May (MW) with 
a female located at Roydon Common 
NNR TF677226 on 31 May by the same 
recorder. 


Sphaerophoria taeniata Sphaerophoria is 
regarded with justification as a difficult 
genus, especially for beginners, and the 

vast majority of 
records are of 
the widespread 
and very 
common scripta 
whose males 
are particularly 
distinctive. 


With respect 
to taeniata, 
records are 
few but quite 
regular, aided 
by its overall 
eye-catching 
brightness due to the broad undivided 





Sericomyia lappona male. 
Dersingham Bog, May 2017. 
Mark Welch 


yellow abdominal bands _ although 
dissection is required to confirm 
identification. All Norfolk records 


received by the author have come from 
sites predominantly wet confirming the 
importance of this habitat for the species 
although drier sites are utilised. 


In 2017, records were received from 
Dersingham Bog NNR TF 677292 with a 
male taken on 14 May (MW) and Roydon 


Common NNR TF693225 a male on 17 
June (MW), in both cases confirmed by 
Nigel Wyatt. 


Trichopsomyia flavitarsis A female of 
this local wetland species was found at 
Roydon Common NNR TF 692226 on 25 
June (MW). 


Triglyphus primus A_ singleton was 
recorded at Abbey Tack, North Creake 
TF857388 on 25 July (DB). 


Volucella inflata Three records received 
for this species reflect the widespread 
occurrence in the county of this recent 
colonist. These came from Alderford 
Common TG1218 on 5 June (PW), Eccles 
on sea TG416284 on 17 June (MA) and at 
Roydon Common TF697228 also on 17 
June (MW). 


Xanthandrus comtus An individual of this 
migrant species was recorded at Abbey 
Track, North Creake TF857388 on 25 July 
(DB). 


Xylota abiens A female of this Nationally 
Scarce species was found on bramble Ru- 
bus fruticosus at Wheatfen Nature Reserve 
TG327054 on 1 July (AG det.Tracy Mon- 
ey). Determination was confirmed by the 
author. 


Recorders 

Mick A’Court (MA), Andy Beaumont (AB), 
Dave Brice (DB), Iain Barr (IB), Vanna Bartlett 
(VB), Andy Gardiner (AG), Nick Owens (NWO), 
Mark Welch (MW), Paul Wells (PW). 
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Wildlife Report 2017-2018 
Lichens 


Peter Lambley 


Surveys of Norfolk Churchyards continue 
to reveal species of interest. Leprocaulon 
calcicola, a species first described new to 
science in 2017 was found at Denver Church 


awh 





Peter Lambley 


low down on carstone on the eastern end of 
the church. It has also subsequently been 
found at Dersingham Church, again low 
down on carstone. It is a bluish-greenish 
crust resembling Lepraria incana and is likely 
to turn up in similar situations elsewhere in 
the west of the county. The other notable 
species was Placopyrenium  trachyticum, 
the second British record. The first was 
found in 2017 in Kent. It resembles the 
far more common Placopyrenium fuscellum 
but has a thicker thallus and some other 
distinguishing features. The habitat seems 
to be similar to that at its Kent site i.e. a 
shallow gully along the base of Broome 
Church. The specimen was found by 
myself and Chris Hitch and identified by 
Mark Powell. Other churchyards produced 
surprises including North Tuddenham 
with a second recent record of Pleurosticta 
acetabulum for East Norfolk. This was on 
Horse Chestnut, an unusual tree for this 
species. This lichen has declined greatly 
in Norfolk in the last thirty years. Denver 
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church visited in March 2017 by myself and 
Mark Powell had a number of uncommon 
species including Bacidia elegans and 
Rinodina calcarea. Lecanora epanora, a species 
which favours iron-rich rocks, was found 
growing on a sandstone headstone in this 
churchyard and was new to West Norfolk. 


Mark Powell came over to Norfolk in March 
2018 to conduct a lichen survey of Felbrigg 
and Sheringham Park estates for the 
National Trust. I joined him for the survey 
which proved very productive with quite a 
few new vice-county records being made. 





Habitat of 
Placopyrenium 
trachyticum, 
Broome 
Church. Peter 
Lambley 
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A pleasant surprise was to discover Gyalecta 
jenensis growing on a limestone buttress on 
the north wall of Felbrigg Church. It was last 
recorded in about 1800 by Dawson Turner 
and the Reverend Bryant on Corpusty 
Church. Then a few months later I found 
it in great abundance on the remarkable 
pyramidal mausoleum in Blickling Park, 
though it is not easy to get close because 
of the iron railings surrounding it. This 
species is quite common on carboniferous 
limestone in the west and north of Britain. 
Other species of note found in the Felbrigg 
churchyard included the following new 
to East Norfolk: Micarea curvata, Aspicilia 
grisea and Polyblastia dermatodes. In Felbrigg 
Great Wood the root plate of a fallen tree 
supported a fruiting colony of the steely- 
grey coloured Psilolechia clavulifera., again 
new to East Norfolk. Also found in Great 
Wood on the dead wood of a fallen trunk 
was a strong colony of Cladonia parasitica, 
a species not often found in the vice 
county. Other species of interest included 
Strigula taylori growing on stunted young 
sycamores. Again it was new to the vice- 
county but probably overlooked. 


Elsewhere, a survey of Broome Heath 
in July 2018 by Chris Hitch and myself 
produced a record of Lecidella grisea on an 
embedded pebble and the first vice-county 
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record for Lecanora barkmaniana which was 
growing on an ash. This is also one of the 
few sites for heathland Cladonia species in 
south Norfolk. 


In the Brecks, the last remaining site for 
Toninia sedifolia, Placidium squamulosum and 
Psora decipiens was lost, probably because 
sheep got into the small pit on Weeting 
Heath and trampled it. However the situ- 
ation has been precarious for a number of 
years. The decline of the Breckland lichens 
is chronicled in Lambley (2018). Whilst 
surveying the vascular plants in Stanta, li- 
chens are recorded whenever possible. The 
amount of dead wood is particularly strik- 
ing, sometimes with old bullets embedded. 
Though not rare, Hypocenomce scalaris is a 
feature of such a habitat. The frequent Ash 
trees now threatened with ash die-back 
support large patches of the common Fila- 
voparmelia caperata but we have lost a splen- 
did tree to the disease with Gyalecta trun- 
cigena. 


Lambley, P.W. 2018. The demise of the Breckland 
lichen flora. Journal of Breckland Studies. 2: 39-51. 


P.W. Lambley. The Cottage, Elsing Road, Lyng, 
Norfolk NR9 5RR. Plambley@aol.com 





Gyalecta jenensis (left) on north facing buttress (right) Felbrigg Church. Peter Lambley 
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Wildlife Report 2017 
Fungi 


Tony Leech 


It says much for the increasing expertise of 
mycologists in Norfolk that some 27 taxa 
of fungi were added to the Norfolk list in 
2017. Many were micro-fungi but just over 
half were macro species. 


Small, brown, but new to Britain 


The brittlestems (Psathyrella spp.) are small 
to medium-sized agarics with drab col- 
ours. Only a handful of the 98 British spe- 
cies can easily be 
recognised in the 
field or from il- 
lustrations. When 
Yvonne Mynett 
found a single brit- 
tlestem on dead 
Common Reed 
Phragmites australis 
leaves in shallow 
water at Watermill 
Broad, Cranwich 
(E795) eons 
February 2017, she 
noticed that it had 
faint pink edges 
to the gills. Not 
many psathyrellas 
show this feature 





A painting of Psathyrella 
thujina by Geoffrey 
Kibby, based on images 
of foreign specimens. 





hen es: he * Sa 
P. thujina at Hickling, October 2018. Yvonne 
Mynett 
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and, together with the habitat, this enabled 
her to propose that it might be Psathyrella 
almerensis (using the key in Funga Nordica 
(Knudsen & Westerholt 2012)). She sent 
material to Kew where Alick Henrici con- 
curred (Henrici 2017) but pointed out that 
it was now considered conspecific with P. 
thujina (found in North America) and that 
the latter name has precedence. 


P. thujina is widely distributed, but 
apparently very rare, in Western Europe, 
known only from one or two sites in a few 
countries (Holland, Germany, Italy) but 
not hitherto from Britain. Not only the pink 
gill-edges, probably not always present, 
but also the presence of pleurocystidia 
(sterile cells on the gill face) distinguish it 
from the commoner P. typhae which also 
grows on dead reeds but usually on their 
stems. Yvonne has very recently (October 
2018) also found P. thujina at Hickling. 


The reedbeds in which P. thujina was found 
fringe a cluster of disused gravel pits. 
The whole site has yielded well over 200 
species of fungi, and in 2013 the tiny inkcap 
Coprinellus kubickae was found there, also on 
reed stems, at only its second British site. 
Henrici (2017) offered the advice that “to 
find under-recorded species concentrate on 
under-researched habitats at unpromising 
times of year!” 


Iam grateful to Geoffrey Kibby for permis- 
sion to reproduce his painting. 


An alien appears 


On 5 March 2017, John Alban was puzzled 
by a number of white cage-like structures 
which had appeared on his garden lawn, 
west of Norwich. By searching on-line he 
tentatively identified these as the Basket 
Fungus Ileodictyon cibarium and informed 
the mycological community. During the 
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lleodictyon cibarium, Hethersett. September 
2017. John Alban 

following week a further 16 appeared in an 
area approximately 2.8 x 1.3 metres near to 
a Lilac Syringa vulgaris bush. The house had 
been built 20 years earlier and the lawn laid 
on poorly drained soil. In September 2017 a 
second fruiting of four ‘cages’, one 120 mm 
across, appeared on the same lawn . 


I. cibarium belongs to the Phallaceae, a 
family in which development takes place 
inside an ‘egg’ from which emerges a 
receptacle, often cage-like or with arms 
(Kibby 2016). Some part of this structure 
is coated in slime which contains spores 
that are dispersed by insects attracted by 
the smell; distinctly carrion-like in the 
Norfolk collection. Many members of the 
family are tropical or subtropicphotol, and 
only Stinkhorn Phallus impudicus and Dog 
Stinkhorn Mutinus caninus are common in 
Britain. Ileodictyon forms an open cage-like 
structure which literally springs out of its 
ege from which it detaches and is then able 
to roll around. 


The pattern of occurrence of the Basket 
Fungus I. cibarium in Britain is almost as 
strange as the fungus itself. This fungus, 
which is widespread in New Zealand 
(and occurs in Australia and Chile), was 
first recorded in Britain in 1954 in a West 
London garden (Reid & Dring 1964) where 
it continued to fruit for at least 30 years. 
By 1985 it had occurred in a further three 
locations, each no more than 5 km from its 
nearest site (Reid, 1985). In 1984 it occurred 
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near Ipswich, Suffolk, and in late 2017 
appeared in some numbers at Landguard, 
Felixstowe (Neil Mahler, pers. comm.). The 
fungus has also occurred in a greenhouse at 
the University of Sheffield. The assumption 
is that these British appearances represent 
occasional introductions with — local 
dispersal. 


The initial excitement was heightened by the 
realisation that with its relatively small size 
and smooth, thinarms the Norfolk specimen 
could be I. gracile which occurs in Australia 
and has not been recorded in Britain. Both 
are described and illustrated by Dring 
(1980). In the key appended to that paper 
(written by R.W.G. Dennis) the species are 
separated by I. cibarium not being thickened 
at the intersections and at first marked by 
concertina-like creases, and I. gracile being 
thickened at the intersections and not 
marked with concertina-like creases. No 
less-vague discriminating characters were 
offered. At first, this possible identification 
was shared by mycologists at Kew Gardens 
but their DNA investigations revealed a 
sequence identical to that published for I. 
cibarium. We are not, however, aware of 
any published sequences for I. gracile so it 
is not impossible that they are actually one 
and the same species. 


March would not seem to be the most 
propitious month in which to produce 
insect-dispersed spores but the eleven 
dated and separate records on the Fungus 
Record Database of the British Isles (www. 
fieldmycology.net) are all, apart from one 
in July, from between October and March. 
This may not be surprising for a fungus ‘in 
the wrong hemisphere’ but analysis of 123 
recordsin New Zealand (http://naturewatch. 
org.nz/taxa/382779-Heodictyon-cibarium) 
shows that most records there are made 
between April and September with a peak 
in June — mid-winter in New Zealand! 


A close relationship on the dunes 


In 2009, and again in 2011, a small, orange- 
brown Cortinarius species (webcap) was 
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found widely on fixed dunes on Blakeney 
Point TG0046 (Leech 2014). Webcaps in 
this group are notoriously difficult to name 
but the species was tentatively identified 
as Cortinarius pratensis, despite the very 
young gills being deep yellow rather than 
orange. This species had been recorded 
from Scotland, Wales and the Republic of 
Ireland but not, until now, from England. 


All Cortinarius species have hitherto been 
considered to form mycorrhizal associations 
with woody vascular plants. These form to 
the mutual benefit of the fungus, which 
receives sugars from the plant, and the 
plant, which receives minerals from the 
fungus. However, no woody plants were 
present anywhere near the fungi on the 
dunes. In 2009, Peter Roberts reported 
that he had found what he identified as C. 
pratensis with Carex flacca in grassland in 
Glamorganshire, again away from trees. 


In 2002, Harrington & Mitchell had 
established, on the basis of morphological 
evidence and DNA studies, that Cortinarius 
cinnamomeus (very close to C. pratensis) 
was mycorrhizal with both Glaucous 
Sedge Carex flacca and Pill Sedge Carex 
pilulifera on The Burren in western Ireland. 


Cortinarius pratensis 
growing close to 
Sand Sedge Carex 
arenaria, Blakeney 
Point 2011. Tony 
Leech 


The suspicion arose, therefore, that the 
Blakeney Cortinarius might be forming 
an ectomycorrhizal association with Sand 
Sedge Carex arenaria. 


Subsequently, in October 2014, Philip 
Amies collected an identical Cortinarius 
species on sand dunes at Holme (TF7144). 
At my suggestion, he returned to collect 
rhizomes from adjacent Sand Sedge plants 
and we supplied both to Anne Edwards at 
the John Innes Centre, Norwich who kindly 
determined the nucleotide sequence of DNA 
in the IRS barcode region of the fungus, 
and found exactly the same sequence in the 
sedge rhizomes (Edwards & Leech 2017). 
This showed beyond reasonable doubt 
that fungal tissue existed within the sedge. 
The most likely explanation is that the two 
organisms had formed an ectomycorrhizal 
association 


DNA barcode sequences can be used 
to identify fungi (and other organisms) 
provided that they can be linked to an 
authoritatively identified specimen. 
Strictly, this should be the type specimen 
on which the name is based. Through the 
good offices of Tuula Niskanen (Jodrell 
Laboratory, Kew) I was able to contact 
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Jean-Michel Bellanger (French Institute 
of Health and Medical Research, Paris) 
who had sequenced the type of C. pratensis 
in 2016. The base sequences of this and 
the Blakeney Point fungi were identical, 
establishing that the fungus involved 
was, indeed, C. pratensis. Interestingly, 
the sequence was exactly the same also as 
the fungus implicated in the Irish study 
showing that that, too, was actually C. 
pratensis. The base sequence of the Holme 
dunes fungi (and found in the associated 
sedge) differed at three points but as these 
were near the end of the sequence they were 
not considered to indicate that this was not, 
too, C. pratensis (Bellanger pers. comm.). 


The cooperation of a large number of people 
in several countries established for the first 
time that C. pratensis occurs in England and 
that it forms a mycorrhizal association with 
Sand Sedge. 


I thank Anne Edwards for all the sequencing 
work. The initial determinations were 
carried out under her direction at the John 
Innes Centre, Norwich, by visiting school 
students during a practical session of the 
Year 10 Science Camp, an educational 
outreach scheme which provides an 
experience of life as a scientist at Norwich 
Bioscience Institutes. Funding for the 
scheme was provided by the John Innes 
Centre, The Institute of Food Research, 
The Genome Analysis Centre and The 
Sainsbury Laboratory. I thank, too, Philip 
Amies for collecting material from the 
dunes at Holme. 


I am very grateful to Alick Henrici 
(Kew), Klaus Hoiland (Oslo), Jean-Michel 
Bellanger (Paris) and, especially, to Tuula 
Niskanen (Kew) for their helpful comments 
and additional information. 


Inland stalkballs 


The Winter Stalkball Tulostoma brumale 
is the most widespread of four British 
Tulostoma species but is far from common. 
Its spore-sac resembles a rabbit dropping 
in size and colour and is born ona stiff stalk 








Winter Stalkball Tulostoma brumale, Watermill 
Broad,Cranwich, Nov 2018. Dave Horsley. 

a few centimetres long, often buried in 
sand. Most of the Norfolk records are from 
dunes between Heacham and Holkham 
but mid-19" century records from both 
Norwich and King’s Lynn refer to it on 
‘wall tops’ — presumably on sandy mortar. 
In November 2016, Alex Prendergast 
recorded it on Brettenham Heath (TL98) 
but the most surprising record was made 
by Jo Parmenter with the Norfolk Flora 
Group on a roadside verge in Sprowston 
(TG255124) on 20 November 2017 where 
it was growing on mossy ground with 
rubble. Just a week later, two fruitbodies 
were photographed by Dave Horsley at 
Watermill Broad, Cranwich (TL778955), on 
a grassy track crossing a disused gravel-pit 
site last worked over 25 years ago. 
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Table 1. New county fungus records in 2017, in addition to those given in the text. 


Species 


Cantharellus tubaeformis 
var. pallida 


Cercospora mercurialis 
Ceuthospora feurichi 
Coprinopsis laani 
Coprinopsis patouillardn 
Coprotus aurora 
Episphaeria fraxinicola 
Erysiphe lycopsidis 
Helicogonium sp. 
Inocybe aghardu 
Lactarius acerrimus Two- 
spored Milkcap 
Lasiobolus macrotrichus 
Laxitextum bicolor 
Mycena luteovariegata 
Paxillus obscuriformis 
Phaeogalera stagnina 
Ramaria curta 


Ramariopsis crocea 


Scutellinia kerguelensis 
Septoria galeopsidis 
Septoriella junct 
Stagonospora atriplicis 


Thecotheus granulosus 


Typhula trifoltt 
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Place Date Recorder Notes 
[Identifier] 

Bacton Woods = 25.11.2017 Neil Mahler [Tony This variety not recognised on 

Mester Leech] FRDBI. C. tubaeformis previously 
recorded in Norfolk. 

Thursford NWT 8.5.2017 Richard Linford Micro-fungus on Mercurialis perennis. 

TF9833 [Tony Leech] 

Sisland 14.12.2016 Robert Maidstone Micro-fungus on Vinca minor leaves; 

TM3498 very few British records. 

Bayfield (Gland- 19.10.2017 Anne Harrap Inkcap on deciduous log. 

ford) TG0440 [Tony Leech] 

Swangey Fen 20.5.2017 Tony Leech Inkcap on heap of fen arisings. 

TMO0193 

Barney Wood —_18.3.2017 Mark Joy [Tony _ Disco on deer dung; very few British 

TF9832 Leech] records. 

Martham 4.3.2017 Yvonne Mynett Cyphelloid on dead Hydrangea stem. 

TG4518 

Bodham TG1240 12.4.2017 Tony Leech Powdery mildew on Anchusa 
arvensis. 

Wheatfen 18.7.2017 Tony Leech Parasite on Mollisia hydrophila on 

TG3205 Phragmites. 

Cranwich June 2017 Tony Leech In grass under Salix. First seen 

MLW 725 IS O2OIS, 

Sculthorpe Moor 16.8.2017 Foray [Tony Leech] Large milkcap in hedgerow under 

TF9030 Quercus. 

Barney Wood — 18.3.2017 Mark Joy [Tony Disco on deer dung. 

TF9832 Leech] 

Felbrigg TG1940 25.10.2017 Anne Crotty Small brown, tiered bracket on Fagus 
stump. 

Blickling 2.11.2017 Tony Leech (foray) Formerly M. pura var. lutea. 

TG1628 

Holt TG0838 27.9.2017 June Hulbert [Tony Large rollrim on grass verge under 

Leech] Betula. 

Dersingham 5.8.2017 Yvonne Mynett Small brown agaric on soil. 

Common TF6829 

Bergh Apton 22.10.2017 Tony Leech (BACT A coral fungus. Seen previously 

TM3099 foray) here. 

Earlham Oct. 2017 Ian Senior In mown grass. 

Cemetery 

TG2108 

Wheatfen 29.10.2017 Neil Mahler [Tony Small orange discomycete on wet 

E3205 Leech] wood. 

Sculthorpe Moor 18.7.2017 Mary Hamilton Micro-fungus on Galeopsis tetrahit 

TF8930 [Tony Leech] leaf; very few British records. 

Cranwich WAS 2.07 onyalkeecht Spots on standing dead Juncus 

E795 inflexus. 

Cley TG0544 23.7.2017 Tony Leech On living leaves of Atriplex prostrata. 

Ringstead 29.3.2017 Mark Joy [Mike — Small discomycete on cow dung. 

Downs TF7039 Richardson] Probably synonymous with T. 
crustaceus (MJW). 

Bayfield (Gland- 5.11.2017 Stuart Wright On dead Gunnera stems. Some 

ford) TG0440 [Tony Leech] branched. 
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p_— Paxillus obscuriformis, 
7% Holt, Sept. 2017. Tony 
Leech 
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Fungi first recorded eo 
Ramariopsis crocea, 


In Norfolk during Earlham Cemetery, Oct 
2017 2017. lan Senior 





Thecotheus granulosus on cow dung, Lasiobolus macrotrichus on deer dung, Barney 
Ringstead Downs, March 2017. Mark Joy Wood, March 2017. Mark Joy 
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Sydney Long Memorial Medal 2018 


Roy Baker and Bill Boyd 


The Sydney Long Memorial Medal 
commemorates the life and work of Dr 
Sydney Long, founder of the Norfolk 
Wildlife Trust and for many years Secretary 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society. It is awarded not more frequently 
than every two years to honour “those 
who have made a significant voluntary 
contribution to Norfolk’s wildlife and wild 
places” and was first awarded, in 1986, to 
Ted Ellis. A committee comprising members 
of the Norfolk Wildlife Trust and the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society 
meet to select recipients from a shortlist of 
names proposed by the two organisations. 
Exceptionally, in 2018, two awards were 
made. The citations are reproduced below. 


Roy Baker 


Roy has made an outstanding contribution 
to natural history and nature conservation 


in Norfolk over nearly five decades. His 
special interests have been the study of 
freshwater biology and molluscs. He 
has undertaken important pioneering 
surveys on a number of rivers including 
the Wensum, Nar and Glaven. He has 
continued his passion for field biology 
into this decade. Now in his 80s he is still 
contributing to a detailed survey of the 
fauna and flora of Haddiscoe Island which 
will be published in early 2019. 


He has made his knowledge freely available 
to the Broads Authority, especially when 
issues have arisen in relation to the Broads 
Flood Alleviation Scheme. Roy has also 
frequently given advice on the alien mollusc 
species which have invaded the Broadland 
and other river systems. 


He also has a talent for fundraising and 
organisation. He was one of the founders 
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of the Ted Ellis Trust in 1986 and Chairman 
until 2002. During this time he was largely 
responsible for putting the Trust on a 
strong footing. Since relinquishing the 
post, he continues to maintain his interest, 
especially in relation to the educational 
aspects. 


Roy has also served the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Naturalists’ Society for many years as 
Secretary and in his capacity as Editor and 
Assistant Editor of the Transactions. 


Bill Boyd 


Bill Boyd has worked at Norfolk Wildlife 
Trust for 35 years, initially as warden for 
Weeting Heath, as warden for Holme Dunes, 
and as Reserves Manager for West Norfolk. 
Together, these roles represent a lifetime’s 
devotion to West Norfolk’s wildlife, in 
which he has made an extraordinary 
_ voluntary contribution in addition to his 
professional work. 


Bill’s unique understanding of Roydon 
Common and Grimston Warren, with their 


complex hydrology, chemistry, plant and 
animal communities, along with his expert 
knowledge and experience of conservation 
land management, has enabled the creation 
and restoration of heathland and wetland 
habitats on a spectacular scale. He has also 
been key to the rediscovery and recoloniza- 
tion of a number of species. 


There have been many challenges and 
threats to nature reserves in West Norfolk 
in which Bill has dedicated his scientific 
expertise and tireless efforts to overcom- 
ing, never fearing to stand up for wildlife 
against seemingly insurmountable odds. 


He leaves his professional role with the 
legacies of Natterjack Toads surviving at 
Syderstone Common and Holme Dunes, 
the internationally important valley mire 
at Roydon Common saved from the brink 
and the newly created habitats at Grimston 
Warren and the Tony Hallatt Memorial 
Reserve burgeoning with wildlife: an 
exceptional tribute to his vision, passion 
and dedication to wildlife conservation. 
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Ian Keymer, who died on July 2"¢ 2018, 
was born in Brandon, Suffolk, in 1923 and 
spent his early years at Foxley, Norfolk. 
He remembered as a boy wandering 
in the fields and woods and keeping 
an aquarium as well as Hedgehogs, 
Jackdaws and Wood Pigeons. He wanted 
to be a naturalist but his father suggested 
he should be a vet. In 1942 Ian was drafted 
into the Army, deferring his training as a 
Veterinary Surgeon, at the Royal College, 
London, until after the war. From 1956- 
1962 he worked for the Ministry of 
Agriculture Fisheries and Food (MAFF) 
in Surrey as an avian pathologist, before 
embarking on a PhD in East Africa, 
based at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine. On his return 
he became a pathologist at London Zoo, 
where he worked for ten years. He and 
Janet married in 1971 and in the following 
year Philip was born. In 1977 they moved 
to the Old Smithy at Edgefield, where Ian 
lived for the rest of his life, working until 
his retirement for the MAFF in Norwich. 


Ian was a first rate scientist, held in very 
high regard by the veterinary community 
as well as by his fellow naturalists. He 
was ready to take courageous decisions 
When opportunities came his way, 
but was always quick to give support 
and encouragement to other scientists 
and naturalists. He had a remarkable 
knowledge of natural history and a fine 
memory for the details of his past life 
and the people he encountered. This is 
exemplified by his recent book, Meat for 
Mice (2011), about his time in Zambia 
and Malawi in the 1960s, where his PhD 
research was carried out. This seems 
to have been a pivotal experience. lan 
lived in the bush for months at a time, 
employing people from the local villages. 
He explains: ‘I became a sort of tribal 
chief...I paid them a reasonable wage and 





Dr. lan Frank Keymer 1923-2018 





looked after their health and also that of 


their relatives. I was accepted as the boss. 
I developed an empathy with them. ..My 
departure was one of the saddest and 
most emotional experiences of my life’. 


Ian’s primary natural history interests 
were in mammals and birds, but included 
all wildlife. He was a very careful 
observer, keeping detailed diaries and 
notes, including, for example, records of 
almost every hare he encountered when 
travelling around the county. Animal- 
spread diseases were his professional 
speciality and he was the first to deduce 
that the decline of red squirrels was a 
result of the transmission of squirrel pox 
from the introduced grey squirrel. 


Ian and Janet enjoyed photographing 
and recording birds and other wildlife 
in their much loved ‘Battle Area’ — the 
Stanford Training Area (Stanta), where 
some of Ian’s relations had lived before 
the site was requisitioned by the Army. 
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(He had traced his family history back to 
1500). They were able to reach the Battle 
Area from Edgefield through a series of 
quiet back lanes, watching out for birds 
and mammals as they went. Ian often 
lamented the decline of common birds in 
the county. His very detailed bird records 
include the localities of all nightingale 
territories in Stanta from the 1960s to 
2011, when the last ones were seen and 
heard. (Ian’s notes and records are filed 
in the Conservation Room at West Tofts). 
Ian was a founder and _ long-serving 
member of the Stanta Conservation 
Committee, whose meetings are attended 
by representatives of the Military, with 
the Commander often taking a keen 
interest. From his National Service days 
Ian had developed a deep respect for the 
army and got to know all the military 
personnel extremely well. He was very 
active in the Bird Group and Chairman of 
the Mammal Group, with Janet assisting. 
Otter surveys were an important part 
of their monitoring in the Battle Area. 
Here the River Wissey winds a natural 
path through reeds and Alder groves, 
rich in trout and crayfish, enabling otters 
to survive while declining elsewhere. 
Nearer to home, Ian took a keen interest 
in Edgefield village pond, ensuring 
that it was well managed for wildlife 
and assisting with the annual rescue 
and recording of amphibians, often late 
into the night. He was also particularly 
knowledgeable about dragonflies. 


The Falklands 1987. Dave Horsley 


Stanta 2010. Nick Owens 


After retirement he took part in several 
expeditions. Onetookhim tothe Falklands, 
accompanied by Dr. Dave Horsley, to 
investigate the causes of heavy mortality 
in the penguin population. Dave reports: 
‘It was my task to catch the penguins, 
which for Rockhoppers was quite easy, 
but Gentoos - large penguins - were a 
different matter. The technique involved 
chasing them with a landing net, but 
they could run almost as fast as I could. 
Fortunately, they became unstable and 
fell over — the time to net them. However 
by that time I was quite a way from our 
work station and I had to bring back a 
very cross and heavy penguin back to Ian, 


‘who every time I did it, just couldn’t stop 


laughing as his hot and sweaty assistant 
struggled with his burden’. lan had many 
amusing tales about such adventures. 


Ian made an outstanding contribution to 

Norfolk’s natural history and this was 

recognised by his election as President 
of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society in 1997- 
98. In 2012 he received the 
Sydney Long Medal awarded 
‘to honour those who _ have 
made a significant contribution 
to the conservation of Norfolk’s 
wildlife and wild places’. He 
leaves his wife Janet, their son 
Philip and grandchildren Alex 
and David. 





Nick Owens _ | 
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